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As usual, Eben Shute, 36 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, reprints the concert exercise on Heaven, given 
_ by us on another page, and will supply extra copies 
of it at a low rate per dozen. 


Not long ago two little girls in the West, as a 
_ trustworthy correspondent writes to us, filled their 
_ fhoes at night with corn, and then prayed that God 
would turn their corn into money. The next morn- 
ing, when they looked into the matter, their shoes 
"Were shoes, and the corn was corn. At this failure 
their faith was shaken, or rather, as one of them 
 @xpressed their feelings, “We were pretty spunky 
“When we found the corn just as we left it, and no 





~— Money.” This is a fair illustration of a very common 


_ @tror concerning the nature and mission of prayer. 
To begin with, that prayer was a wrong one. A 
person has no right to ask that God will perform a 
Miracle merely to gratify the one who prays for it. 
If those children were in extremity, and needed bread 
or shelter, they would have been justified in praying 
_ fora supply according to their need; but it was no 
_ More proper. for them to ask that that corn in those 
should be miraculously turned into money for 
r benefit, than it would have been for them to 
in case of sickness for an angel to be sent from 
Wen in a blue silk balloon, with a bottle of medi- 
to be taken in teaspoonful doses. Neither was 


















there true faith on the part of those who prayed 
over that corn; for faith trusts the case with God, 
and is willing that he should give such an answer as 
seems best to himself. Children need to be taught that 
it is not always right for them to pray for just what 
they want; and that, whatever they pray for, they must 
trustfully leave it with God to grant the prayer or not. 
And a great many older Christians need to learn this 
lesson, as well as the children. 


He who would get the greatest good out of the 
Bible must be willing to work for it. The best 
things are not found on the surface. There is some- 
thing to be gained by even a cursory reading of the 
Scriptures; but this is not to be compared with the 
results of intelligent, persistent study of the text. 
Every good Sunday-school teacher finds this out in 
the line of his ordinary work. It often seems to him 
as he takes up his next Sunday’s lesson that there is 
not much in it to interest or to profit himself or his 
scholars; but as he examines the passage, statement 
by statement, and word by word, comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, and finding unlooked-for mean- 
ings underneath those which are more obvious, its 
fulness and its beauty grow upon him. The more 
he studies it, the more he finds in it, and the more 
he perceives before him as yet to be disclosed from 
it. If he gives much time to its study during the 
week, and then meets his fellow-teachers at the 
Saturday evening teachers’-meeting, to compare 
with them the results of their study and his, he is 
convinced that, whatever might be said of other 


.| lessons, ¢iis one is rich and precious beyond his 


expectations. Commonly a man enjoys and appre- 
ciates a Bible lesson just in proportion to the time 
he has given to its intelligent and faith-filled study. 
He who at any time says there is not much in this 


.week’s Bible lesson gives evidence thereby that he 


has not yet looked below its surface, or devoted 
much time to its study. 


Agricultural fairs have tried a great many new 
things in the past ten years, to please the public and 
to draw a crowd. Horse-trots and baby-shows have 
come to be quite common additions to the annual 
big squash and butter-making exhibits. And now 
the Sunday-schools are asked to put themselves up 
in competition for premiums of various grades, at 
some of the Western county fairs. The “ List of 
Premiums” of the Kendall County (Ill.) Agricul- 
tural Board, for this year, announces, under the 
head of “ Class 8.—Sabbath schools,” that ‘$100 is 
offered in five premiums for the largest and best 
organized Sunday-school; namely, $30, $25, $20, 
$15, and $10.” It further states that “ this is not 
an untried thing,” for it was eminently successful at 
the fair of the Fayette County (Ind.) Agricultural 
Board two years ago. The president of the latter 
association writes that in that case “the competition 
was spirited,” and that it “interested the moral 
element.” Just what is made the test of an efficient 
organization in the Sunday-school, on which the 
award of a premium is based, is not declared. This 
would naturally depend on the idea entertained by 
the judges of the aim and purpose of the Sunday- 
school, If they think a Sunday-school is organized 
to secure good singing, or good studying, they will 
probably hear the scholars sing, and recite their 
lessons. Perhaps, however, they, like some other 





friends of the Sunday-school, would give a chief 
place in organization to the superintendent's work 
in the desk, and will have him, in each case, address 
his school, and review it with the help of the black- 
board. But if the judges take spiritual results into 
account as evidencing an efficient organization, they 
will naturally desire to hear the superintendents 
pray with their schools, and the teachers pray for 
their scholars, that they may form an intelligent 
opinion of their devotedness and unction. Of course, 
they would also look well to the list of conversions 
during the current year. If this proves to be their 
plan of examination, and it comes to be generally 
understood and adopted, how it will quicken activity 
in the religious exercises of a country Sunday-school 
during the winter, in view of the possibility of 
Winning souls enough to carry off at least the 
third or fourth premium at the next agricultural 
fair! There are several points of this kind which 
are not defined with sufficient explicitness in the 
list of premiums of the Kendall County Fair. 
Whether, for instance, the announced “ Exhibition 
of Two-Year-Olds” is an exhibition of colts or of 
scholars is by no means clear. And whether the 
“Boys’ Foot Race” is open to any one not in a 
competing Sunday-school is also in question. But 
the programme of the Sunday-school day, just as 
it stands, is sufficiently suggestive to enable our 
readers to say for themselves if they would like to 
be in one of the competing schools on this or any 
similar occasion : 
FOURTH DAY. 

10 o’clock until 2—Entertainment by Sabbath schools. 

2 until 3.0’clock—Premium Animals will be shown again. 

3 o’clock—Payment of Premiums. 

All stock shown by halter in the centre of the grounds, 
where the awarding committee shall then make the awards. 
In view of that last clause, we cannot refrain from 
reminding our readers that the lesson for the last 
Sunday in July was ‘The Yoke Broken,” and we 
trust they have not forgotten its golden text: “Stand 
fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.” 





CHURCH VACATION TROUBLES. 

That ministers, like other hard workers, need their 
vacations, can hardly be questioned. Every church 
ought to arrange for an ample season of rest to its 
pastor. If he prefers, as a city pastor is likely to, 
to take this rest in the summer months, it is well 
that he should have it then, If spring, or autumn, 
or winter is a better season for his recreation, his 
preference ought to be generously considered. His 
health, and his possibilities of highest efficiency in pul- 
pit and other pastoral services, make a vacation a 
necessity. It ought to be neither denied him nor 
given to him grudgingly. 

And during a pastor’s vacation he ought to be re- 
lieved of all responsibility for pastoral work in his 
church and congregation. He may. want to cross the 
continent or the ocean. Even if he is comparatively. 
near his home, he should not be counted on to bury 
the dead, or marry the living, or visit the sick of his 
flock, in the brief season which he has taken that he 
may be the better fitted for his pastoral work during 
the remainder of the year. In arranging for his 
vacation, his people ought to arrange for his entire 
relief, for the time being, from the responsibilities of 
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his pastoral office. But no church ought to be, at 
any season of the year, entirely destitute of the min- 
istrationsof the gospel. If the pastor is absent, his 
place ought to be temporarily supplied. It is not | 
enongh to have a “pulpit supply "—a minister to | 
come into town or into the congregation on Saturday | 
night, and leave on Monday morning. There ought 
to be a pastoral eupply—some one clergyman whose 
duty it «, for the time being, to look after the people 
of the church and congregation ; to be at their call 
for the ordinary ministrations of a pastor. Even if 
the church building is closed for a few weeks, and 
no pulpit eupply is secured for it, the pastoral supply 
ought not to be lacking. So long as peopie live, and 
as people die; so long as there are sickness and sor- 
row, and marrying and giving in marriage, in the 
world,—«o long there is a need of the Christian | 
pastor to speak fitting words to the living and over 
the dead, and to perform needed services in behalf, 
of the one class and the other. 

The people of no ordinary congregation are ever 

all awey at one time. Even if three-fourths or nine- | 
tenths of them are out of town, the remainder are | 
worth preying for, and worth praying with, espe- 
cally if they are in sickness or sorrow. And if they 
die they ought to be buried within a reasonable 
time. It will not always do to wait for the pastor's 
return. People cannot choose their season for sick- 
ness or death. They ought not to be asked to make 
the time of a wedding wholly dependent on their 
pastor's convenience. In his absence, as at other 
times, the church should have some one available 
for all euch necessary pastoral services. 

This ie practical matter, which ought to be dealt 
with promptly and wisely. We are speaking of a 
difficulty which actually exists in many communi- 
ties at this season of the year. Because the duty 
which we now emphasize is not recognized and fairly 
met, there are to-day numerous congregations with- 
out pastors, but not without the felt need of pastoral 
ministrations. In some places where there are from 
two to half a dozen churches within a short distance 
of each other there is now not a pastor to be found; 
moreover, of the five to twenty-five clergymen other 
than pastors who live in that neighborhood not one 
of them is at home. From day to day there are, in 
thoee communities, persons hurrying from house to 
house seeking a clergyman to bury their dead, or to 
prey with their sick ; and often this search is con- 
tineed hopelessly until the entire community is can- 
vassed, and then perhaps the only resort is to an 
etter stranger, in another denomination of Christians, 
from a distant place,on whom there is no other 
claim of service than that of common humanity or 
common Christianity. The influence of this lack of 
pastoral ministrations on the sick, and on those who 
wateh the sick, in this midsummer season, is so posi- 
tive and injurious that in some cities it has been 
seriously discussed by physicians in their medical 
conferences, and the question is still before the doc- 
tors, How can this lack be supplied ? 

“Brethren, these things ought not so to be.” It 
is the duty of every church to provide for the people 
of ite charge, to secure for them not only Christian 
teachings from the pulpit on the Lord's Day, but 
aleo the week-day ministrations of one who, in imita- 
tion of his divine Master, will “lead his flock like a 
shepherd,” will “ visit the fatherless and the widows 
im their affliction,” will preach the gospel “daily, 
and im every house,” and will be ready to perform 
the service of marriage or of burial as occasion re- 
quires. An arrangement of this sort is practicable 
im many ways. Two adjoining churches can, through 
« conference with their pastors, provide that the one 
pastor ehall, in the other's absence, care for both 
congregations, end be understood as ready to per- 
form all necessary pastoral services for either, For 
thas, the pastor doing the double duty ought, of course, 
te receive extra compensation. Or, again, in the 
pastor's absence, a church can secure the services of 
® minister to do the week-day pastoral work in the 


they mean to legislate against it in their own 


not. In any event, it is a shame toachurch to be 
enrolled in the list of churches where, even on week- 
days, “the gospel is dispensed with.” 





CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 


A convention of amateur journalists, recently 
held at Long Branch, did a sensible thing in passing 
resolutions to the effect that certain sensational 
newspapers professing to be issued for the young 
were unworthy of patronage, and that any person 
contributing to their columns should be ineligible 
to membership in the association. Amateur jour- 
nalism has come to be no inconsiderable thing in 
this country ; and though its editors and readers are 
boys and girls from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age, they are bright and industrious young people, 
who are going to do good work by and by. This 
action of their association means that they do not 
believe in blood-and-thunder literature, and that, 
instead of waiting for their elders to warn them, 


formal meeting. This resolution will not keep the 
boys from spending their small wealth for the 
“story papers,” nor from smuggling them into their 
desks at school; but it shows, at least, what some of 
the most intelligent and ambitious young fellows 
think of the literary food offered them by money- 
making publishers in New York. 

The papers in question are not bad in the sense 
of being positively immoral. They are merely 
diluted editions of the sensational weeklies grown 
folks buy in such quantities. In their stories, and 
in those of their prototypes, virtue gets rewarded at 
last, the big Indian comes to a miserable end, and 
the young hero who rescues his employer's daughter 
from drowning, always succeeds to the business, and 
lives the life of a congressman and a brigadier-gene- 
ral in the state militia. Even the newsboys in the 
Old Bowery Theatre demand some such ending as 
this in return for their investment. But it is not 
the respectable termination that the readers of these 
papers mostly like, though they insist upon it. 
What they are after is the tomahawk, and the 
whaling-ship, and the pirate, and the gallows. In 
the days when there were no juveniles of the sort 
we have mentioned,—no “ Boys of Kamtschatka,” or 
“ Young Folks of the Universe,”—families were sadly 
broken up not infrequently by the undue love of ad- 
venture put into the minds of young readers by fic- 
tion-filled weeklies. By constant familiarity with such 
literature, some boys run away from home, others think 
it a creditable thing to consort with low ruffians at the 
wharves and the drinking-saloons, and still others, 
who do not go quite so far, are ashamed of ‘‘ Sanford 
and Merton,” and incapable of enjoying “ Tom Brown's 
School Days.” Everybody knows how strong the 
recollection of youthful reading .is in after life. 
Many a man’s sole knowledge of “ Paradise Lost”’ is 
derived from the parsing-book, and the memory of 
the Fifth Reader outlasts that of George Eliot’s last 
novel. The destruction of a sound literary taste is 
only less important than the injury to good morals; 
for the influence of literature upon morals is very 
great. 

The remedy is largely in parents’ hands. For 
the bane it is easy to supply the antidote. If fiction 
is wanted for week-day reading, Walter Scott and 
Fenimore Cooper may easily be made to supplant 
“The Wild Witch of the Haunted Hill,” or “ The 
Deadly Destroyer of the Demon's Dell.” When 
children once understand that goodness does not mean 
stupidity, and that Tom Hughes is quite as manly a 
fellow as G. W. M. Reynolds, they are quick to 
reject the false coin. It is a great mistake to “ write 
down" to the supposed level of a child’s abilities. 
It is much better to keep a little ahead of their 
tastes and understandings. The one policy stunts, 
the other promotes. Fortunately, American young 
folks are fond of sturdiness and honor, and they 
can be made to shun the sham article in favor of the 
real. We therefore advocate a certain amount of 





congregation, whether he preaches on Sunday or 





prohibition in home reading. Let the parent frankly 


say that he is older than the child, and therefore 
ought to guide him in his reading. This rule, 
strictly adhered to, may be supplemented by any 
amount of pleasant chat and familiar exposition. 
The weapon of contempt is a formidable one, and 
itis curious to see how quickly a child who reads 
Irving’s tales, or Hawthorne’s, affects superiority. 
over his playmate who is devoted to Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., or Bracebridge Hemyng. In literature, as in 
everything else, the child should be so trained that 
evil knowledge comes to him as a succession of- sur- 
prises. 

Sunday-school libraries have improved greatly 
within the last twenty years. They are no longer: 
amenable to the charge of being wishy-washy collec-- 
tions of memoirs of good little children who died young, 
or cheap novels, in which the hero is a poor but 
deserving theological student, who finally marries the: 
excellent and industrious school teacher. Poor books 
are still issued in this department of literature, as in 
every other ; but the average is greatly raised. The 
Sunday-school library is now a most efficient remedy 
for the evils of cheap periodical literature. The 
latter costs money ; the former is free. The Sunday- 
school book is often the only new work a whole 
family sees; and hence, a little supervision on the 
part of the teacher may be made the means of great 
good. Ifascholar comes from a house with intelli- 
gent parents and well-stocked bookcases, he may be 
permitted some freedom of choice; but the poor 
scholar should be given books interesting enough to 
amuse, and wholesome enough to instruct. We by 
no means agree with those who maintain that histo- 
ries and biographies, if only they be unobjectionable, 
should drive out religious books from Sunday-school 
and parish libraries. But books of a distinctly 
religious tendency should aim to have something of 
the healthful wisdom of St. Paul and the hearty 
boldness of St. Peter. Thus sonnd religion and 
good literature go hand in hand. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


—_—>—__——_ 


Although the principal routes by which Chautauqua 
Lake may be reached from different parts of the country 
are indicated in the extended advertisement of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, which has repeatedly appeared in our 
columns, inquiries on the subject come in to us from 
various quarters. A correspondent from Thompsonville, 
Conn., writes : 

Please inform your Connecticut friends, through the columns of 
The Sunday School Times, of the cheapest route to Chautauqua 
Lake Assembly, also the fare for the round trip. 

It would probably be better for our friends in Connecti- 
cut to go to New York and take the Erie Railway to 
Jamestown; thence by steamer to Fair Point,—where the 
assembly is held. If they will ask, at the Erie Road offi- 
ces, for excursion tickets to the Chautauqua Assembly, 
they can obtain them at reduced rates. The fare for the 
round trip from and back to New York is twelve dollars, 

We have been indebted to our readers for many kind 
suggestions, from time to time, concerning the supply and 
arrangement of material in our lesson department. Nota 
few of these suggestions have been adopted by us. For 
others also we have been grateful, even though there were 
reasons why we should not put them into practice. We 
are always glad of anything of the sort. Here is one from 
Lake County, Ohio: 

I highly prize The Sunday School Times, yet it has occurred to 
me frequently that those who have to study at odd moments, and 
withopt libraries of reference at command, would be greatly aided 
in their work if you would, in printing the text of the lessons, 
indicate the pronunciation of proper names. It would seldom be 
necessary to respell, but only to mark the accented syllable. By 
so doing, I think you would help many a hard-working teacher or 
superintendent. 

The pronunciation of all proper names in the lessons is 
clearly indicated in “The Sunday School Times Scholars’ 
Quarterly.” A copy of this for each quarter costs but 
seven cents. It would prove a help to the superintendent's 
or teacher's study in other particulars than this, if he 
carried it with him to study in conjunction with The 
Times. To repeat the pronunciation marks in the lesson 
text as given in our columns would threefold the Cost of 
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composition to us, while every reader can have the benefit 
of these marks in The Quarterly at a very small additional 
cost to himself. 





A New York correspondent thinks there is something to 
be said to strangers who enter our churches and Sunday- 
schools, as well as to those who should “ greet the stranger ” 
on his appearance there. We are glad to let our friend 
state this side of the case, as it appears to him. He says: 

In The Sunday School Times for July 28, you have an article 
“ Greet the Stranger.” I have an experience of the last two years 
as chairman of the Vestibule Committee of our church, Won't 
you write an article on the duties of strangers? Let them act as 
if they would be pleased to be spoken to. I defy any one to enter 
our church without being noticed and spoken to, but it is very 
common for us to be told by actions to mind our business. We 
have on our church roll many who are there because when they 
entered the church they received a Christian welcome that made 
them want to come again. If Christians did not so often resent 
what we mean for kind attention, there would not be so much 
complaint. Often have I been repulsed when I have advanced to 
greet one who I afterwards found was a church-member, Tell 
strangers in our churches to act as if they were ordinary mortals, 
and permit and assist in the work of making them feel at home 

We could hardly hope to reach all the uncivil strangers 
by any words in our columns. People of that sort do not 
take The Sunday School Times. Our New York friend and 
others in like position will have to “be patient toward all 
men ”—the uncivil as well as the courteous ; being “kind 
to the unthankful and to the evil;” and thereby showing 
the beauty of that Christian love which “ suffereth long and 
is kind,” which “beareth all things,” and “ endureth all 
things.” 


Questions which are started by the study of one or 
another of the current Sunday-school lessons are by no 
means laid at rest at the close of the Sunday-school hour. 
Their discussion is often continued for weeks. We are 
frequently called on for an opinion on some point in a for- 
mer lesson, as, for instance, in the following letter from a 
superintendent in Carroll County, Maryland: 

There has been quite a diversity of opinion among the teachers 
of our school, and also in neighboring schools, as to whether the 
Apostle Paul was a good or a wicked man at the time he was per- 
secuting the Christian church? And if he had died at that time 
would he have been saved? Please give us through The Times 
your opinion, or the opinion of some one of your contributors. 

Elsewhere than in Maryland this question has been the 
theme of much discussion. The differences of opinion 
which it has developed are not likely to be reconciled by 
what any one person can say upon it at this time. That 
Saul was doing wrong in persecuting the early Christian 
church, cannot be doubted. He condemns his conduct un- 
qualifiedly as he afterwards refers to it. He says, “I am 

. not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted 
the church of God.” I “was before a blasphemer, and a 
persecutor, and injurious.” That Saul acted conscientiously 
in opposing the disciples of Jesus, and that he sincerely 
thought it his duty to pursue this course, seems equally 
clear. It is entirely contrary to the record to charge him 
with being influenced by a vindictive and hateful spirit 
in his hunting and punishing of heresy. He says of him- 
self long after this: ‘“‘Men and brethren, I have lived in 
all good conscience before God until this day ;” and he 
adds, of the time of his unbelief, “I verily thought with 
myself that I ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth ; which thing I also did.” 
But the questions not so easily settled are these: Was the 
heart of Saul right in the sight of God at the time he 
was persecuting the saints? Was his conversion, on the 
way to Damascus, a change of heart, or only a change of 
mind? Was he made a new creature at that time by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, or was he merely brought by 
indisputable evidence to-see that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Son of God—the Messiah of the promises to Israel? 
There is no conclusive evidence given to us on these points. 
There is a weight of opinion on either side, so that no one 
Would stand alone by inclining to this view or to the 
other. Nor is it essential that these questions should be 
definitely settled. The state of Saul’s heart at a given 
time is a matter between himself and God. It is not for 
us to worry over. “To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.” But the other points to which we have referred 
are important as throwing light upon our duties and our 
dangers. In Saul we have another illustration of the 
truth that it is not always safe to follow conscience. We 
may be acting conscientiously while we are doing what is 
very wicked. We may be zealously opposing the teachers of 
God’s truth, while we think weare doing God service. Our in- 
ner light by which we learn the path of duty may be a source 
of evil to us, because it is not conformed to the light of | 
God’s word, and is not supplied by Him who is “the | 
light of the world.” “Take heed therefore that the light | 
which is in thee be not darkness :” for if “the light that is | 
in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.” 








HAPPINESS. 


BY MARY B. DODGE, 


Is there such thing as happiness ? 
Is joy a real possession ? 
Rather beneath what seems to bless 
Is bitter pain and weariness 
Lurking to find expression ! 
Earth’s captured joy is one with pain, — 
Parted awhile to fuse again. 
Childhood's divine inheritance, 
How bright it is, yet fleeting! 
A day of sunny innocence, 
A night of trouble looming hence, 
Alas! the hour of meeting. 
Earth’s birthright-joy is one with pain — 
Parted awhile to fuse again. 


Love's roses, red and white and sweet, 
Are precious in their blooming, 
But only climb, the heavens to meet, 
Too soon to lie beneath our feet, 
Delight to anguish dooming! 
Earth’s tenderest joys are one with pain,— 
Parted awhile to fuse again. 
Or gold, if there our treasure lies, 
What treachery it covers ! 
Perhaps while yet we live it flies, 
Or stays when its possessor dies, 7 
Relentless to its lovers! 
Earth's glittering joys are one with pain,— 
Parted awhile to fuse again. 
One only light the fairer shows 
The more we test its measure, 
And this the hope the Christian knows,— 
A blessed light that brighter glows 
With each receding pleasure. 
Earth’s joy is alway lost in pain, 
Tis higher joy that lives again. 


“YOURS WITH KIND REGARD.” 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, 


Some years ago, 1 happened to be one morning in the 
counting-room of a business gentleman in a cotntry vil- 
lage of Ohio. “Do you know a Mr. H 
nati?” asked he of me. I was at that time living in Cin- 
cinnati. “I do know very well a gentleman of that name 
living there,” I replied. “An acquaintance?” I inquired. 
“T never met him,” he returned; “but I do business with 
him, and often receive letters from him. I would like to 
hear something of his character. What sort of a man is 
he?” ; 

I described Mr. H——d as well as I could, while my 
business friend listened with interest. “Well,” said he, 
as I concluded, “I have frequently wished very much that 
I could know Mr. H d.” “Your correspondence has 
not been of a purely business nature, I judge.” “Purely,” 
said he; “not a word of anything but business. Yet 
somehow I| have felt peculiarly drawn to that man. 
There is something about his letters that makes me feel 
sure I should like him. I never felt so about any other 
business correspondent. He always signs himself so 
kindly. It is not dry ‘ Yours truly,’ it is ‘ Yours with 
kind regard.’” 





d, of Cincin- 





That conversation made a very strong impression on my 
mind. It taught me a valuable lesson. I learned from 
it the value of kind words, expressive of kind thoughts 
and feelings. For Mr. H d was the soul of manly gen- 
tleness and truth. “Yours with kind regard” meant 
what it said, when he wrote it. It was “love without dis- 
simulation” with him. 

Ever since then I have remembered oftener than I did 
before to think kindly, and feel kindly, and then to 
express myself accordingly in my letters. Some one asked 
gruff Dr. Samuel Johnson once, how it came about that 
every scrap of writing from his hand, no matter how slight, 
even the most trivial note in familiar correspondence, was 





so elegant in point of style. ‘Why, sir,” said the “ Colos- | 


sus,” “I always strive to do the very best I can, when I 
have my pen in my hand.” Perhaps, if he had striven 


equally to do the kindest that he could, as often as he | 


spoke, Boswell’s life of him would have lacked some o1 


its spice, but it would have gained enough to make up the | 


loss in sweetness and light. 


The fact is, our feelings toward our fellows are far more | 
under our own voluntary control than we are apt to con- | 


sider. It is very much as we choose, at the moment, 
whether we feel kindly or not. 

I shall venture to recall an incident of personal experi- 
ence to illustrate what I mean. I was traveling alone on 
the Rhine. We were nearing Mayence, when a young 


man drew near me whom I knew well enough, by his Mur- | 
ray’s guide-book, to be an English-speaking traveler, | | 





carried “ Baedeker” myself, and looked foreign enough, in 
my garb, io be of any nationality not English-speaking. 
The Murray-bearer accosted me in French, halting in his 
utterance, as one unaccustomed ought to do. I replied 
promptly in honest English, and we were at once ac- 
quainted. He, it seemed, was traveling without compan- 
ionship, like myself. We exchanged a few travelers’ com- 
monplaces, and he asked, “Did you visit Spa?” Now 
Spa, it may be needful for some that I mention, is the 
Saratoga of Belgium, and famous for gambling. “ Yes,” I 
said ; “I spent a day or two at Spa. Did you go there?” 
“T did,” he replied, continuing with the question, “ did 
you play?” I gaid “No,” when he rejoined with great 
frankness, “I did;” adding after a slight pause, “I lost, of 
course.” I at once formed a silent purpose to have as 
little to do with this young gentlemen as I decently 
could. I accordingly continued the conversation with 
some dryness, of which he, on his part, seemed good- 
naturedly unconscious. He paid me the compliment of 
seeming pleased with his encounter. He showed no sign 


| of willingness to lose his chance of company. He opened 
| his heart with all freedom, and let his talk flow without 


restraint. 

Suddenly, as we were about to make the landing at 
Mayence, said he, “At what hotel do you stay?” “I 
really don’t know,” I answered; “only I shall seek one 
where no English is spoken.” This I said in a manner to 
disengage myself from him. But handsomely ignoring my 
unsocial way, he said, “ Well, I think I'll go with you and 
take your chances. I suppose you have no objections?” 
My readers know what I had been thinking. Will they 
be scandalized now, if I tell them that I answered instantly, 
“ Certainly not. Come with me freely if you like.” But I 
did so answer,—and with perfect truthfulness; for I made 
an instantaneous change of my feeling about the matter. 
I reasoned thus: This young man has the same right that 
I have to go where I go. Then, I am in no danger of be- 
ing harmed by him; for I am strong enough in instinct, 
and habit, and in heavenly help, to stand against the in- 
fluence of a night’s profligate companionship. I accord- 
ingly replied as I did with entire sincerity, and promptly 
enough to seem not wanting in cordiality. The change of 
mood was as pleasant as it was violent and sudden. 

The sequel was most gratifying. The German landlord, 
seeing us come together, was pleased to think that he could 
oblige us with a room having two beds. Here then we 
were both in one room for the night. My brisk young 
Scottish friend was in bed first. I soon after extinguished 
the candle, and knelt to pray. The conversation had not 





flagged a moment, and darkness did not quench my genial 
companion’s disposition to talk. Observing me silent, 
however, during an interval, he checked himself until I 
spoke again. He then said seriously: “ You have taught 
me a lesson. I beg your pardon for my thoughtlessness. 
I ought to have done what you have done myself. I shall 
be more careful hereafter. I bid you good-night.” 

It turned out that the young man whom I so suddenly 
resolved to welcome as companion was a professor of re- 
ligion, a member of the Presbyterian Church. A real 
Christian he was too, | thought ; for he seemed really to re- 
pent of his error at Spa, and a week or two of most agree- 
able companionship in travel we had together before we 
parted. He was a University student from Glasgow. And 
this pleasant episode of travel all dependedon a quick vol- 
untary change of feeling, on my part, toward a fellow- 
being. 

I never excuse myself for not having a sentiment of posi- 
tive and active good-will toward every one with whom [ 
have todo. “ Yours with kind regard” is the signature 
that we all owe one to another, in mutual intercourse, how- 
ever slight and casual our encounter. And it is always 





possible to give a turn to our language, whether in speak- 
ing or in writing, that will express the good-will that we 
| ought to entertain. It may take a little trouble to choose 
| the right turn, but it is worth all the trouble it takes, and 
| at length it becomes habitual and easy. Is it not a thing 
| to be thankful for, that we have it in our power, by a word, 
| or a phrase, or a look, or a tone, to send a thrill of happy 
| feeling through a human heart? and then we have it also 
that same gracious thrill, in our own heart ! 

| 





GILDING. 
BY MRS. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 
The process of gilding is well known in the industrial 
arts, and its purpose is equally well understood. People 


l. 


| never gild the refined gold. The object of the art is to 


make the baser metals resemble the more valuable. To 
such perfection is it now carried that it often requires the 
skill of the expert or the test of the chemist to decide 


| whether an article is genuine gold or silver, or merely 
gilded. ‘All is not gold that glitters” is an aphorism 
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much truer now than when first spoken, for then the art 
of gilding was but little understood—and, in fact, gilding 
often gives a glitter that solid gold or silver never shows. 
Hence the mania for sham jewelry,—a mania fearfully 
prevalent among Americans. In fact, it is an age of sham, 
surface-show, imitation lace, cotton velvet, chromos, 
veneering, gilding. 

But this is not the worst of it. There is a great deal of 
social gilding,—character gilding we may call it,—and it 
makes the wearer pass current in the best society. Because 
the “best society” often cannot or will not look below the 
surface, 

Last summer I was staying at a boarding-house, for a 
season, in company with my young friend, Lady Bird, 
who had just graduated from a genteel boarding—I had 
nearly said gilding—school. I could not but sympathize 
with her distress at being obliged to come in contact with 
so many “unrefined” people. The manners of some of 
them at the table, for instance, were simply shocking—to 
her. She confided to me that she could never, no, never, 
fall in love with a gentleman who ate with his knife 
instead of his fork, or one who laid his napkin folded beside 
his plate instead of opening it with the regulation flourish 
and devoting it to its proper and legitimate use. There 
were some very respectable-looking people—at least to my 
eyes—at our table, who were guilty of both these impro- 
prieties. In fact, I have known a number of excellent, 
intelligent, cultivated Christian gentlemen who were 
habitually in the habit of eating with their knives, and 
forgetting to use their napkins properly. Much as the 
neglect of their early education was to be regretted, still I 
could not help respecting them for their sterling good 
qualities. 

But Lady Bird is young,—just at that age when Milton 
jewelry dazzies, and superficial accomplishments and graces 
seem all-important. She “cannot endure people who lack 
refinement,” but, unfortunately, with her refinement 
means gilding,—mere outside show and glitter, instead of 
honest purpose, purity of heart, magnanimity, generosity. 
So she bestows her sweetest smiles upon the young gentle- 
men who are au fait inall the trivialities of etiquette, never 
once dreaming, in her innocence, that some of them may 
also be au fait in the vices that some young gentlemen 
think it so manly to indulge in. I am very much afraid 
that the modest young man, who could not enter her 
parlor with perfect self-possession, who was ignorant of 
the art of small-talk, who did not know how to pay her 
a graceful compliment, and who should be lacking in any 
of the social graces, no matter how cultivated and how 
thoroughly good at heart, would win never a smile from 
Lady Bird's lips, or an approving glance from her eyes. 
For those eyes, keen as they are, cannot detect gold unless 
it glitters ; and, moreover, they are very prone to consider 
the glitter of surface as sure indication of gold beneath. 

But she is young and inexperienced yet. By and by 
she will see with wiser eyes. Time has tests that try 
character, of what sort it is. Mere gilding will wear away, 
—as a great many people, if they were honest enough to 
confess it, have found to their sorrow. The true gold of 
real worth will shine brighter and brighter through all 
crucial tests of time and circumstance, 

Of course, Lady Bird is not entirely wrong in attaching 
a certain importance to polishing and gilding. It would 
be absurd to aesert that roughness and unconthness are 
synonymous with goodness. There is plenty of brass in 
the world that makes no pretension to being anything else, 
and there is not the slightest need of mistaking it for gold. 
The danger lies in attaching too much importance to the 
gilding, and too little to intrinsic merit, Though, indeed, 
it isa great pity that good people should not always be 
refined and polished in manner, thus giving their goodness 
added attractiveness. But all true refinement is from 
the heart outward, and not mere surface show,—and the 
greatest of all refiners of human character and manners is 
the religion of Jesus Christ. It alone can purify the heart, 
and thus dignify and ennoble the character. And it is the 
only thing that will enable any one to stand the great teat 
at the final day. 





SEVEN POINTS IN TEMPERANCE. 
BY M. M. G, DANA, D.D. 


Dr. Richardson, of London, than whom no one in the 
medical profession stands higher, has added another to the 
many services he has so signally rendered to the temper- 
ance movement in England, by a recent address to Sunday: 
school teachers in Exeter Hall. Distinguished for his 
original investigations in temperance physiology, and for 
his researches on the nature and inffuence of alcohol, when 
he speaks, what he says commands a world-wide hearing, 
and carries with it the highest scientific weight. The 








points submitted by this eminent physician we venture to 
place before American Sunday-school teachers. For, after 
all, the great work of training the rising generations in 
principles of strict temperance must be done for the most 
part in ourSunday-schools. Itis, moreover, of the greatest 
importance that our teachers not only be exemplars of the 
doctrine of total abstinence, but know how to urge most 
intelligently the practice of the same on their scholars. 
Such an authoritative exposition of the subject of temper- 
ance is deserving of notice in this country ; for never was 
there a time when the efforts of the Sunday-school teacher 
in this direction were more thoroughly and more earnestly 
demanded than at this hour. 

We give here simply the points made, omitting, for 
lack of room, the arguments by which Dr. Richardson 
enforced them. Most of them will not be controverted. 
and all, coming with the sanction of one standing so high 
in the medical profession, can hardly fail to command 
acceptance from all earnest teachers. 

1. Teach your pupils that it is an entire fallacy to sup- 
pose that alcohol, in any of its forms as intoxicating drink, 
is the gift of God to man. 

2. Enforce upon those under your care, that in the 
whole range of that vast production of living naiural 
things, there is not a single fluid of any kind whatever, by 
which they are built up, and through which they live in 
perfect life and action, in development of life and strength, 


"except the one fluid—water. 


3. Then teach the young, that if the habit of drinking 
intoxicating beverages is never indulged, it is never felt as 
a want. 

4. Impress upon the young that, if this habit be indulged, 
the difficulties of throwing it off are tenfold increased, 
—that the danger is always imminent that what is 
called moderation will pass into excess, and that the 
results of an intemperate life will be theirs. 

5. Futhermore, you may teach them by history and by 
example, but always better by example, that the hardest 
work, both mental and bodily, is best carried out without 
the stimulating effects of this agent, which so many look to 
for support in all their labors. 

6. Keep this thought in mind, that alcohol has no claim, 
in a scientific sense, to be considered as a sustainer either 
of bodily or mental life, or work. 

7. Then, lastly; teach in your Sunday-schools as regards 
alcohol, that in approaching this doctrine of temperance. 
and showing the uselessness of this most mischievous of al] 
agents within the reach of man, you are promoting a good 
which extends beyond your own time. 





ATHENS AND ST. PAUL. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


Athens, how grandly beautiful art thou! 
Thy dignity, in death, retaining long, 
In spite of centuries of cruel wrong; 
In spite of earthquake, lightning, war, e’en now 
Riseth sublime thy queenly, peerless brow. 
What names and memories to thee belong— 
Poets, and statesmen ; fields renowned in song, 
Where Athens guarded Greece from tyrants’ thrall: 
Demosthenes; eventful Marathon; 
Plato and Socrates; great Salamis! 
Still awes the soul thy pillared Parthenon; 
Thy glittering. temple-crowned Acropolis: 
But of thy glories this surpasseth all— 
Rough, naked Areopagus, and—PAUL! 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


————— 


JOHNNIE ANSON’S CAT. 
[A TRUE STORY,] 
BY MARAH, 


The Sunday-school about which I am going to tell you 
meets in the pleasant parlor of the lady superintendent, 
and she accompanies the singing with her piano. Twenty- 
two boys and two girls, not one of them over twelve years 
of age, belong to the school. I wish you could meet with 
them some cold winter morning, as they gather about the 
bright wood fire, and begin their lessons. You would be 
surprised to learn how lovingly familiar with the Holy 
Scriptures they have become, and see how much they enjoy 
their séhdol work. "| 

‘Sometimes there are so many lessons to recite, so many 
questions to be asked, so many stories to be told of the old 
prophets, priests, and kings, or, better still, of the blessed 
Jesus and his humble disciples, that the school does not 
élose until late inthe afternoon. 

One Sabbath there had been much talk about China 
and the migsionary work. All wished to do something to 





aid in sending the gospel to this far-off land, where the 
people dwell in darkness. One scholar determined to raise 
a brood of chickens, another would sell eggs, a third 
would drive the cows home for a farmer’s wife, and the 
girls would knit coarse socks for the laborers. Two little 
ones, too small to be hewers of wood or drawers of water, 
bargained with their father to pick up small sticks and 
chips, and for every basketful he should pay them a 
cent. 

There was one sad face when the week drew near the 
close. Johnnie Anson could not earn a single penny. He 
was willing to work, but what could chubby six-year-old 
hands find todo. He had no eggs to sell; it was winter 
time, and no wild berries were to be had for the picking ; 
his parents were too poor to pay him for such small ser- 
vices as he could render. But there was one thing he 
had left untried. Oh, how the thought made his heart 
ache! Dinah—his pet cat—some one might be willing to 
give him money for Dinah. Was she not a tortoise-shell 
eat, anda rare good mouser? Had not a little lame girl, 
driving past the humble cabin, spied the pretty creature 
in the door-way, and offered him a shining gold dollar if he 
would let her have his pet? That was weeks past, when 
the flowers were in-dbloom. Now the summer resorts were 
closed, and the lame child was far away in her city home. 
Would no one else buy a cat? 

Johnnie sat looking into the fire a long while. It wasa 
hard struggle for the little six-years-old to give up his 
only pet. Finally he said to himself: “I guess that is what 
Jesus meant when he told the rick man to give all that he 
had to the poor, and follow him. He meant we should be 
willing to give up everything for his sake. Well! I'll ask 
him about it right away.” 

So up into the dingy loft he climbed; and kneeling by 
his poor straw bed, he asked the Master to make a selfish 
boy’s heart willing to part with everything for the sake of 
Jesus, who loved him so that he gave his life for him. 
The struggle was over, and drawing his old cloak around 
him, Johnnie set out for the mill, hugging Dinah close in 
his arms. 

Kind-hearted Andrew Donaldson was in the act of pour- 
ing a bag of corn into his hopper, when his eye fell upon 
his young visitor. 

“Good day. Got a grist for my mill, eh?” said he, 
cheerily. “ Hilloa! it’s a cat; what’s to be done with her, 
[’d like to know,—have her weighed?” and he nodded at 
the huge scales and then at Johnnie’s burden. 

“ Please, Mr. Donaldson,” sobbed the brave little fellow, 
“T want some money to send Bibles and missionaries to. 
the poor heathen children that don’t know anything about 
God, and I came to ask you to buy my cat.” 

“Buy yourcat!” The miller thrust his hands into his 
pockets, drew them out again, and began to rub his 
dusty head. “ Missionaries, Bibles, cats, children; well, I 
never saw the like before. Come, sit down here on the 
bags, and tell me all about it. I'd like to know what stuff 
has been put into your baby head by the grand folks on 
the hill.” 

Poor little Johnnie! The tears would drop on Dinah’s 
spotted head, and his voice would tremble, at first, spite 
of all his efforts to control it; but he told the miller, in his 
own way, all about his Sunday-school, and what a great 
work one Christian woman was doing for her own children 
and for the children of the poor that were growing up 
around her. 

Finally the sinking sun warned the little boy that along 
mile lay between him and his home, and he sprang up, 
exclaiming, “I'm sorry you don’t want my cat. Good- 


” 


“Stop,” said Andrew. “Who says I don’t want her? 
The pesky rats will clean out the mill if there ain’t some- 
thing done soon to stop’em. Put Dinah down, and here 
is fifty cents for China.” 

“ Fifty cents!” cried Johnnie ; “ I didn’t expect so much 
as that.” 

“ Well, well! I guess it won’t come amiss ; it won’t buy 
more’n one Bible, and a mighty sorry one at that. You 
will have to run for home now, or dark will catch you.” 

“Mr. Donaldson,” said Johnnie, as he lingered at the 
door, “will you let me come and chop your wood every 
day, and carry it in the house for you, so I can earn some 
more money for the missionaries ? ” 

The miller’s eyes opened wide in astonishment. “ You 
chop wood! You are too small.” “ No,” said Johnnie, “I 
cut wood at home; please let me come and try.” 

“Yes, you may try, and I will give you five cents every 
day you come to work for me.” 

And now, dear little readers, before I close, let me tell 
you that Johnnie was at his post all through the long 
winter, and every Saturday evening the miller paid him 
thirty cents for his beloved missionaries. 

Pulaski Co., Va. 
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CONCERT EXERCISE. 


—>-—- 


HEAVEN. 
BY W. EDWIN HOBRON. 


[Prepared for the Thames Street Union Sunday School, New 
London, Conn.) 
Singing: , 
sitte There is a land of pure delight. 


99 


Scripture reading by the superintendent: Rey. 22. 

Prayer. 

Singing: 

—— Shall we meet beyond the river? 

Prefatory remarks by the leader dividing the exercise 
into three parts, namely : 
1. Where is heaven? 2. How may we get there? 

3. Who will be there ? 

I, WHERE IS HEAVEN? 

Leader: We can best judge where heaven is by the direc- 
tion taken by those who have been seen going there or 
coming thence. We have lately learned of one good 
man who “walked with God,” and who was seen on 
his way to heaven; what direction did he take? 


Number one : * 

And it came to pass, when the Lord would take up Elijah into 
heaven by a whirlwind, that Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal 
And it came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, 
there appeared achariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them 
both asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven 
(2 Kings 2: 1, 11). 

Leader : David speaks of God as having gone there. 
Number two: 

God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of a 
trumpet (Psa 47: 5). 

Leader : The apostles saw Jesus depart for heaven: what 
direction did he take? 


Number three : 

And while they looked steadfastly toward heaven as he went up 
behold, two men stood by them in white apparel; which also said 
Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? this same 
Jesus, who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
hike manner as ye have seen him go into heaven (Acts 1: 10, 11) 


Leader : Three of the Gospels speak of a wondrous event 
which transpired at the baptism of Christ. 
Number four : 


And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway out of 
the water: and, lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove and lighting upon him: 
and lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is my heiteal Son, in 
whom I am well pleaced (Matt, 3: 16, 17). 
Number five : 

And the Holy Ghost descended in bodily shape like a dove upon 
him, and a voice came from heaven, which said, Thou art my 
beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased (Luke 3: 22). 

Number siz : 

And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending from 
heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. And I knew him not 
but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending. and remaining 
on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost 
(John 1: 32, 33). 

Leader: Paul tells of the second coming of Christ: from 
where shall he come? 


Number seven: 

For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and 
remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord 
(1L Thess, 4: 16, 17). 

Number eight : 

And to you who are treubled rest with us, when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty ange!s (2 Thess. 1: 7) 
Singing: 

We're going home, no more to roam, 

11. HOW MAY WE GET THERE? 
Leader :; Isaiah tells us of a way for the redeemed ones. 
Number nine : 


And a highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called 
The way of holiness; the unclean shajl not pass over it; but it 


shall be for those: the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein: no lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up 
thereon, it shall not be found there: but the redeemed shall walk 


there (Isa. 35: 8, 9). 
Leader : Samuel’s charge to the children of Israel tells of 
a good and right way. 


Number ten: 


Moreover as for me, God forbid that I should sin against the 
Lord in ceasing to pray for you: but I will teach you the good 
and the right way: only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth 


with all your heart: for consider how great things he hath done 
for you (1 Sam. 12: 23, 24 
Leander : Solomon, the wisest man, tells of the way. 
Number eleven : 

The way of life is above to the wiSe, that he may depart from 
hell beneath (Prov. 15: 24). 


* fhe references are numbered, and are responded to respectively 
as the numbers are called. 





Number twelve : 

The way of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord: but he 
loveth him that followeth after righteousness.(Prov. 15: 9). 
Leader ; Christ tells us the way-very clearly. 


Number thirteen: 


Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven: but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven (Matt, 7: 21), 


Leader : He compares himself to a way of entrance. 


Nwmber fourteen: 

I am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find pasture (John 10: 9). 
Leader : He speaks still farther of himself as the way. 


Number fifteen: 


And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know. Thomas 
saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither thou goest; and how 
can we know the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life; mo man cometh unto the Father but by me 
(John 14: 4-6) 


Leader: Paul tells us the way. 


Number sixteen: 

But now, in Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ For through him we both have 
aecess by one Spirit unto the Father (Eph. 2: 13, 18), 

Number seventeen : 


And as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment: so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time 
without sin upto salvation (Heb. 9: 27, 28). 

Number eighteen : ; 

Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest by 
the blood of Jesas, by a new and living way, which he hath conse- 
crated for us, through the vail, that is to say, bis flesh (Heb. 10: 
19, 20). 

Leader : In our Lord’s message to the church in Philadel- 
phia there is a way mentioned. 


Number nineteen : 


I know thy works: behold, I have set before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it; for thou hast a little strength, and hast 
kept my word, and hast not denied my name (Rev. 3: 8). 


Singing : 
There is a gate that stands ajar. 
III. W8O WILL BE THERE? 
Leader: First, God will be there. 


Number twenty: 


Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to 
to utter anything before God: for God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth: thereiore let thy words be few (Eccl. 5: 2). 


Leader : David speaks of God’s presence there. 


Number twenty-one: 


But our God is in the heavens: he hath done whatsoever he 
hath pleased (Psa. 115: 3). . 


Number twenty-two: 


Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, O thou that dwellest in the 
heavens (Psa. 123: 1). 


Leader: The prophet Isaiah bears witness of God’s pres- 
ence in the heavens. 
Number twenty-three : 


In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple 


(Isa. 6: 1). 

Leader ; The opening sentence of the Lord’s Prayer tells 
of God’s presence in heaven. 

Number twenty-four : 


After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name (Matt. 6: 9). 


Singing : 
Oh, think of the home over there. 
Leader: Secondly, our Saviour will be there, as Daniel 
saw. 
Number twenty-five : 


I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of man 
came with the c:ouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, 
and they brought him near before him (Dan. 7: 13). 


Leader : Mark tells of Jesus’ presence there, 
Number twenty-six : 

So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, he was received 
up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God (Mark 16: 19). 
Leader: Give Luke’s account of the departure of Jesus 

from the earth. 
Number twenty-seven : 

And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven (Luke 24: 51), 

Leader: Jesus himself told us he was going there. 
Number twenty-eight : 


In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for youu.nd if 1 
go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and regeive you 
unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also (John 14: 2, 3y. 

ofr !? 


Leader: Stephen, the first Christian martyt, saw Jesus 
there. 
Number twenty-nine: 


But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked.ap steadfastly inte 
heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right 


hand of God, and said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God (Acts 7; 55, 56), 
Leader : His employment there is described in Hebrews. 
Number thirty : 

For Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, 
which are the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us (Heb. 9: 24). 

Singing : 
nite Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 
Leader ; Thirdly, the angels will be there, as David says. 


Number thirty-one : 


The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of 
angels: the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place (Psa. 
68: 17), 


Leader: Jesus also tells us so. 


Number thirty-two. 


Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in heaven (Matt. 18: 10). 


Number thirty-three : 

But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
of heaven, but my Father only (Matt. 24: 36). 
Number thirty-four : 


When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory 
(Matt, 25: 31). 


Leader: John, in his view of heaven, saw the angels and 
heard their song of praise: give it. 


Number thirty-five : 

And all the angels stood round about the throne, and about the 
elders, and the four beasts, and fell before the throne on their 
faces, and worshipped God, saying, Amen: blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and henhesiving, and honor, and power, and might, be 
unto our God forever and ever. Amen (Rev. 7: 11, 12). 


Leader: Finally, there will be a great company of ran- 
somed men there. 


Number thirty-six: 

After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and with palms in their hands; and cried witha 
loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb (Rev. 7: 9, 10), 


Number thirty-seven : 


And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes? and whence came they? And 
1 said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white-in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them (Rev. 7: 13-15). 


Leader: Who may join this glorious multitude? 


Number thirty-eight : 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. 5: 3). 


Number thirty-nine : 

But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 19: 14). 
Number forty : 

And I say unto you, That many shall come from the cast and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 8: 11). 

Scripture reading by the school in concert: Matt. 25: 
31-40. 


Singing: “Waiting and Watching for Me.” 
Leader: What is said of the blessedness there ? 
Number forty-one : 


In thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures forevermore (Psa, 16: 11), 


Number forty-two : 
They shall not hunger nor thirst ; neither shall the heat nor sun 


smite them: for he that hath mercy on them shall lead them, even 
by the springs of water shall he guide them (Isa, 49: 10), 
Number forty-three : 

They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lainb which 
is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes (Rev. 7: 16, 17). 

Number forty-four : 


And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blesséd 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith 


the — that they may rest from their labors; and their works 
do follow them (Rev. 14: 13), 


Number forty-five : 


And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the former things are passed away 


(Rev. 21: 4), 
Number forty-siz : 

And there shall be no more cursé: but the throne of God and 
he ra shall be in it; and his servants shall serve him (Rev. 
Singing : 
Remarks. 
Singing: “The Sweet By and By.” 


Who are these in bright array ” 





DOXOLOGY,. 
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LESSON OALENDAR. 


STUDIES IN THE ACTS. 
[Third Quarter, 1877.) 




















7. Aug. 12.—Paul and Silas in Prison Acts 16: 22-34 
8 Aug. 19.—Thessalonians and Bereans Acts 17; 1-14 
9. Aug. 26.—Paul at Athens Acts 17: 22-34 
10, Sept. 2.—Paul at Corinth Acts 18: 1-11 
11, Sept. 9.—Paul at Ephesus. Acts 19: 1-12 
12, Sept, 16.—Power of the Word Acts 19: 17-28 
13, Sept. 23.—Panl at Miletur Acts 20: 17-32 





14, Sept. 30,—Review. 





LESSON 9, SUNDAY, AUGUST 26, 1877. 
Title: PAUL AT ATHENS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: For rHere 1s ont Gop, AND ONE MEDIATOR BETWEEN 
Gop AND MEN, THE MAN Curist Jesus.—1 Tim, 2: 5. 


Lesson Topic: The True God. 


1. Unknown, v. 22, 23. 
2. Declared, v. 24-31. 
8. Refused, v. 32, 33. 
4. Received, v. 34. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Aug. 20: Acts 17: 22-34. The true God. 
Tuesday, Aug. 21: Gen. 1: 1-31. God the creator. 
Wednesday, Aug. 22: Matt. 6: 24-34. God the preserver. 
Thursday, Aug. 23: Psa. 22: 22-31. God the governor. 
Friday, Aug. 24; Psa, 65: 1-13. God the benefactor. 
Saturday, Aug. 25: Rom. 5: 1-21. God the redeemer. 
Sunday, Aug. 26: Psa. 89: 1-12. God king over all. 


LESSON TEXT. 


[Acts 17: 22-34.] 


22. Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ Hill, and said, Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too supersti_ 
tious, 

23, For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 

24. God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ; 

‘ 25. Neither is worshiped with men’s hands, as though he needed 
anything, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and all things ; 

26. And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; 

27. That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him, though he be not far from every one of us; 

28. For in him we live, and move, and have our being; as cer- 
tain also of your own poets have said, For we are also his off- 
spring. 

29. Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device, 

80. And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent ; 

$1. Because he hath appointed a day, in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
orgained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead. 

$2. And when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked: and others said, We will hear thee again of this matter. 

38. So Paul departed from among them. 

34. Howbeit certain men clave unto him, and believed: among 
the which was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 17: 22, I perceive that... . ye are too super- 
stitious. Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his 
spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry. Acts 17: 16,——Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there 
that knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper 
of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter. Acts 19: 35. 


V. 23. Your devotions.——Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the uncorrupt 
ible God into an image made like to corruptible men, and to 
birds and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. Rom, 1: 22, 23. 
For though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth, (as there be gods many, and lords many.) But to us 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
him. 1 Cor, 8: 5, 6. The son of perdition; who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; 
so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God. 2 Thess. 2: 4. 

To the unknown God.——As for his judgments, they have 
not known them. Psa. 147: 20. And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent. John 17: 3.——O righteous Father, the world 
hath not known thee. John 17: 25. For the invisible things 




















of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being request drew forth the reply which constitutes this lesson. 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power | Read verses 14-21. 


and Godhead; so that they are without excuse: because that, 
when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
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heart was darkened. Rom. 1: 20, 21——The world by wisdom 


knew not God. 1 Cor. 1: 21. 


v.24. He is Lord of heaven and earth,——Blessed 
be Abram of the most high God, possessor of heaven and earth. 
Gen. 14: 19. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR A, C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


REVISED TRANSLATION. 
(22.) And Paul, standing in the midst of the Areopagus, 


O Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between the | said: ‘‘ Ye men of Athens, in all things I discover that ye 
cherubim, thou art the God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms | are exceedingly religious. 


(23.) For as I was passing along, 


of the earth; thon hast made heaven and earth. 2 Kings 19: 15. | and surveying your objects of worship, I found an altar 


——The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, 














and they that dwell therein. Psa, 24:1 The heaven, even the 
heavens, are the Lord’s. Psa, 115: 16 His glory is above the 
earth and heaven. Psa. 148: 13 Swear not at all; neither by 
heaven; for it is God’s throne, Matt. 5 : 34-——O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth. Matt. 11: 25. 

v.25. Neither is worshipped with men’s hands.--— 
Can a man be profitable unto God, as he that is wise may be profit- 
able unto himself? Job 22:2 If thou sinnest, what doest 
thou against him? orif thy transgressions be multiplied, what 
doest thou unto him? if thou be righteous, what givest thou him ? 


or what receiveth he of thine hand? Job 35: 6, 7 I will take 
no bullock out of thy house, nor he goats out of thy folds: for 
every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains; and the wild beasts 
of the fields are mine. If I were hungry, I would not tell thee: 
for the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. Psa, 50: 9-12. 
He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. Matt. 5: 45 


v.26. Hath made of one blood. And Adam called 
his wife’s name Eve; because she was the mother ofall living. 
Gen. 3: 20. These are the three sons of Noah: and of them 
was the whole earth overspread. Gen. 9: 19-——Have we not all 
one father? hath not one God created us? why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his brother, by profaning the 
covenant of our fathers? Mal. 2: 10. By one man’s diso- 
bedience many were made sinners. Rom 5:19. 


v.28. In him we live, and move, and have our 
being.——The Lord . . . in whose hand is the soul of every 
living thing, and the breath of all mankind. Job 12: 9, 10—— 
With thee is the fountain of life. Psa. 36: 9. O bless our God 
. . . which holdeth our soul in life, and suffereth not our feet to 
be moved. Psa. 66: 8, 9.——By him all things consist. Col.1:17. 
——Upholding all things by the word of his power. Heb. 1: 3. 


v.29. We ought not to think.—Yet they say, The 
Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob regard it. He 
that planted the ear, shall he not hear? he that formed the eye, 
shall he not see? Psa. 94: 7, 9——They changed their glory into 
the similitude of an ox that eateth grass. Psa. 106: 20——They 
that make a graven image are all of them vanity. Isa. 44: 9—— 
Woe unto him that saith to the wood, Awake; to the dumb stone, 
Arisé, it shall teach! Behold, it is laid over with gold and silver, 
and there is no breath at all in the midst of it. But the Lord is 
in his holy temple: let all the earth keep silence before him. 
Hab. 2 : 19, 20. 


v.30. But now commandeth.——Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Matt. 3:2.——From that time 
Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. Matt. 4: 17——Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. Luke 13: 5.——And that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. Luke 24: 47. 


v.31. He hath appointed a day.——For the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son: 
that all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father. 
John 5: 22, 23——In the day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ according to my gospel. Rom. 2: 16+ 
We shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. Rom 
14: 10. Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the 
Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts. 
1 Cor. 4: 5———The Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick 
and the dead at his appearing and his kingdom, 2 Tim, 4: 1. 


Vv. 32. Some mocked, But he seemed as one that 
mocked unto his sons in law. Gen. 19: 14——But they mocked 
the messengers of God, and despised his words, and misused his 
prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose against his people, 
till there was no remedy. 2 Chron, 36: 16———And the men that 
held Jesus mocked him, and smote him. Luke 22: 63.——And 
Herod with his men of war set him at nought, and mocked him. 
Luke 23: 11,——But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness 1 Cor, 1: 23. 

We will hear thee again.——Go thy way for this time; 
when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee. Acts 
24: 25. I have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of 
salvation have I succored thee: behold, now is the accepted time ; 
behold, now is the day of salvation. 2 Cor. 6:2 
































INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


From Berea, Paul was sent somewhat hurriedly, as it 
seems, to Athens. The voyage was one of about three hun 
dred miles. The point on the sea-coast where Paul took 
ship was probably the ancient Dium, near the foot of Mount 
Olympus. At Athens, Paul began to preach Jesus in the 
synagogue and in the market-place, when certain philoso- 
phers of the city, anxious for a new sensation, brought him 
to Mars’ Hill and asked an explanation of his doctrine. This 
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bearing the inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD: that there- 
fore, which, without knowing it, ye worship, this I announce 
unto you. (24.) God, who made the world, and all things 


| that are therein, he, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 


not in temples made with hands: (25.) nor is ministered to 
by the hands of men, as though he stood in need of any one, 
while he himself giveth to all life and breath and all things: 
(26.) and he made that [sprung] from one [man] every nation 
of men should dwell on all the face of the earth, determining 
Tfor them] appointed periods and the boundaries of their 
habitation ; (27.) that they might seek after God, if haply 
they might feel toward and find him, and that, indeed, when 
he is not far from each one of us. (28.) For in him we live 
and move -and exist, as also some of your own poets have 
said, ‘‘ For we are also his offspring.” (29.) Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the divinity is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and the device of man. (30.) The times indeed, there- 
fore, of ignorance, God overlooked; but now he issteth com- 
mand to men that they all everywhere should repent, (31.) 
inasmuch as hath appointed a day in which he is going to 
judge the world in righteousness by a man whom hath 
designated, {of which] he hath given assurance unto all by 
raising him from the dead. (32.) And as they heard of a 
resurrection of the dead, some, indeed, began to mock, but 
others said, We will hear from thee concerning this matter 
yet again. (33.) Thus Paul went out from the midst of 
them. (34.) But certain men cleaved unto him and believed, 
among whom was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman 
named Damaris, and others with them. 


NOTES. 


Paul at Athens occupies a position of most extraordinary 
interest. The great apostle and champion of the new faith is 
in the city where the heathenism which he is assailing has 
achieved her noblest triumphs and is clothed with her most 
brilliant attractions,—the combined attractions of valor, 
statesmanship, and eloquence, art, literature, and philosophy. 
If anything could have seduced the apostle from the severe 
simplicity of the doctrine of Christ, it would have been the 
sights and associations that crowded upon his eye and mind 
in this intellectual capital of the world. And he now stood 
on the hill of the Areopagus, before the venerable tribunal 
whose origin was lost in the grayest antiquity, and which 
had for centuries consisted of men of ripe age, and dis- 
tinguished by honorable public service. The Areopagus 
(Hill of Mars) was and is a low rocky eminence, lying near 
the west end of the much higher and larger rocky eminence 
of the Acropolis. Below lay the market-place, or Agora, 
crowded with the busiest life of Athens. Opposite, beyond 
the Agora, rose the Pnyx, where the assembled people had 
listened to the eloquence of Pericles and Demosthenes. Ata 
little distance towered the Acropolis, with its forest of tem- 
ples and statues of gods andheroes. All around lay the city, 
so filled with sculptured images of the gods that it was 
said to be easier to find in Athens a god than a man. 
Yet Paul took his stand in the midst of the Areopagus, and, 
unawed by the majesty and splendor of the idolatry that 
surrounded him, and in a speech as replete with Attic grace 
and courtliness as it was with Christian faithfulness, preached 
the true God, and Jesus Christ whom he had sent. 

Verse 22.—Standing or taking his stand: marking his 
Christian boldness.—Areopagus: Hill of Mars, so called, it 
was said, from having been the seat of an alleged trial of 
Mars for murder; whence the court of the Areopagus was 
that in which such cases were generally tried. It is not 
probable that Paul was formally before the court, which, 
indeed, is not certain to have at this time maintained its 
existence.—LExceedingly religious: not “superstitious” here 
(as the Greek word may sometimes mean), but “ exceedingly 
and somewhat unduly devoted to the fear and worship of the 
gods.” The language is skillfully made up of compliment and 
censure: “Ye are exceedingly and as it were somewhat over 
religious.” With inimitable skill the apostle makes his 
approach to his hearers without striking their prejudices, and 
drawing his weapons of attack from their own arsenal. The 
student of the passage should compare with it carefully Acts 
14: 15-18; Rom. 1: 18-25. 

Verse 23.—Surveying : steadily, carefully contemplating — 
Objects of worship : as statues, temples, altars, etc. Not ‘“devo- 
tions,” asin the English version — Joan Unknown God. Besides 
the numerous altars with which the city was filled, dedicated 
to particular gods, the superstitious reverence of the Atheni- 
ans had led them also to propitiate deities whose names 
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might be unknown to them by erecting altars sad perform- 
ing sacred rites. Pausanias (a traveler in Greece in the 
second century) tells us that “in Athens are altars of ~ods 
called unknown, and demigods.” Apollonius in his “ u.ue of 
Philostratus” says, “It is befitting to use reverent language 
regarding all the gods, and especially at Athens, where there 
are reared shrines to unknown gods.” Sometimes sacrifices 
were offered ‘to the befitting deity,” whoever he might be. 
Of such an altar, which had met his eye, a token at once of 
piety and superstition, Paul avails himself for preaching the 
true God. The expression is indefinite, an (not the) unknown 
God.— Without knowing it. “ Ignorantly” does not express 
the delicate thought of the original: “ Ye worship an unknown 


God: this unknown object of your worship I bring you 
tidings of.” He secures a footing for his proclamation of the 
true God in their own concession.—Announce: bring you 


tidings of. the verb corresponds to the noun in verse 19, 
—an announcer (setter forth) of strange (or foreign) divini 
ties.” 


Verse 24.—He begins (where the Bible begins) with the 


szublime doctrine of God the creator, which the nations had 


almost utterly lost sight of. Even the philosophers rarely 
apprehended clearly the doctrine of the creation: the multi- 
tude had lost it altogether. Tne gods might have had some- 
thing to do in fashioning and managing the world, but did 
not create it. Matter and mind were equally eternal — 
Dwelleth not. The reasoning is simple but decisive, It is 
irrational to suppose the Creator of the universe, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, to need or have for his abode earthly and 
material temples (1 Kings 8: 27; Isa.66: 1; Acts 7: 48, 49) 

Verse 25.—Is ministered to: attended upon, cared for (not 
“worshiped” as English version). Absolutely independent, 
he needs nothing, and the service of no man, to contribute to 
his blessedness and glory. He who gives all, can have no 
need of the gifts of others. He may allow their service, as a 
boon to them, or require it, as a token of love and obedience, 
but cannot need it. This doctrine would be novel to most of 
Paul's hearers. The spirituality, and absolute self-sufficiency 
of God, they faintly, if at all, conceived —Any one: rather 
than “ anything,” though the one implies the other.— Breath : 
as an almost universal expression of life. 

Verse 26.—He made: not here, I think, “created,” but 
(with Meyer) “caused.” The preceding verse has stated the 
creation of man: the apostle now states that man, sprung 
from ‘one parentage and thus essentially one in all his 
varieties, God has not only created, but presides over in 
his dispersion and settlement upon the earth, and in the 
entire course of his fortunes, and this for the ultimate pur- 
pose (verse 27) that he may seek and serve God. The pas- 
sage declares the wnity of the race, and, in 0} position to the 
clannish and narrow spirit of paganism,.the fostering care 
of an impartial Providence, extending itself to the entire 
human family. This clear exhibition of the unity and fra- 
ternity of the race, was one of the distinctive features of 
Christianity. The Old Testament taught it, but even Jewish 
exclusiveness, as well as pagan ignorance and selfishness, 
practically denied it. Christianity first in principle and 
practice fraternized the race.—From one: that is, man as an- 
cestor. The word “blood” of the received text is wanting 
in the best manuscripts.—Determining : that is, fixing, defin 
ing. This participle may be taken instrumentally, “he 
made or caused’—by determining ; or as accompaniment, 
“and determined.” It matters little which. God scattered 
the nations over all the face of the earth (Gen. 11); for this 
purpose diversifying their languages, and controlling alike 
their periods, seasons, that is, the cycles of history through 
which they should run, and the boundaries, local limits of 
their settlements, or habitations. Their dwelling-places and 
vicissitudes of fortune and destiny were under his appoint- 
ment. An utterly strange doctrine to the most enlightened 
heathenism. What did a Greek care for the great world of 
barbarians? And what, in his conception, could the gods 
care for them except as their toy and sport? 


Verse 27.—The ultimate purpose of this providential care 
that the nations should seek after God, through his works and 
providences, which were the standing mirror of his being 
and perfections.—Might feel toward or after, and as it were 
handle or touch and find him: not merely in theoretical 
apprehension, but in practical worship and spiritual com- 
munion. What they might and should have done he tells us 
in Rom. 1: 19, 20. What they did do he tells us in the fear- 
ful record that follows (Rom. 1: 21-32).—And that indeed 
when. The common version “although” rests on a different 
Greek text. Either reading might be defended as to the 
sense, but the critical reading is better. It implies that there 
is no excuse for their failing to find God, when in fact he is 
close at hand, alike in the great and in the small, in the star 
and in the flower, in the whispering of conscience even more 
than in the crash of the thunder. 


y oe me . on ‘ . oe 
Verse 28.—For in him. The relation is so intimate and 


close that there is no excuse for our remaining estranged 
from hin.—Live, move, ewist : emphatic reiteration. of substan- 
tial equivalents, reaching a climax, however, in “exist, be,’ 
as deepest and most ultimate.— Your own poets. Aratus of 


Cilicia, of the third century B. C., is the author of this qnota. 
tion. Nearly the same language is employed by the Stoic 
Cleanthes in a noble and celebrated hymn to Jupiter. Tar- 
sus, the native city of Paul, was a seat of learning; and 
though we can scarcely suppose him deeply versed in Greek 
literature, he must, with his great mental activity, have 
formed-some acquaintance with it. 


Verse 29.—Admirable reasoning from effect to cause. The 
stream does not rise higher than the fountain. Of a rational 
offspring it is unreasonable to suppose an irrational author. 
The intelligent offspring of God cannot liken their author to 
unintelligent matter.—Gold, silver, stone, the material of the 
statues and images of the gods that were all about them.— 
The divinity ; strictly, that which is divine, and expressing 
much better than “Godhead,” the vagueness of the pagan 
conception of the Deity. Paul marks the difference very 
exactly. In Rom. 1: 20, he says that God manifests in crea- 
tion “his eternal power and divinity.” In Christ, he tells us, 
dwelt bodily ‘the fullness of the godhead.” The construc- 
tion of the original passage is here very striking: “ As the 
offspring of God we ought not to suppose that to gold, or 
silver, or stone . . . the divinity bears resemblance.” 


Verse 30.— Times of ignorance : when there was no written 
law or revelation, and God could be known only in nature 
and conscience. These were sufficient to constitute men sin- 
ners (Rom. 1: 20; 2: 14, 15; 5: 13), but their guilt was far 
less aggravated than if incurred amidst the blaze of law, and 
was dealt with with corresponding lenity.— Overlooked : 
not happily rendered by, “winked at.” God, as it were, 
passed it by (Rom. 3: 25, “the passing by of sins formerly 
committed under the forbearance of God;” Rom. 5: 13, “Sin 
is not drawn into reckoning in the absence of law’’). The 
gospel was needed, not only to vindicate God's righteousness 
in pardoning sin, but his righteousness in his former lenient 
dealing with it—AU men everywhere: with great emphasis 
The purpose and obligation of the gospel is universal and 
absolute. 


Verse 31.—Appointed a day: the day of final judgment, 
a cardinal doctrine of Christianity, and to which the apostle 
gives great prominence. Here he makes it his starting-point 
for preaching Christ.—Jn righteousness : to which the grace of 
the gospel will form no exception, but only change the form 
of its exercise—A man: whom as yet they do not know, 
perhaps some of them had never heard of him; but the 
reality of his claims had been proved by his resurrection from 
the dead. This was the first grand decisive argument for all 
that the apostles preached about Christ. In confirmation of 
all his claims, God had raised him from the dead. How the 
Athenians would be likely to receive the announcement we 
can see in 1 Cor. 15, where even the philosophizing Chris- 
tians are disposed to deny the possibility of a resurrection of 
those that are dead. It was totally incredible to most of 
Paul’s hearers. : 

Verse 32.—A resurrection : not the resurrection of the dead, 
at the final day, but a resurrection of dead persons, such as 
Paul affirmed in regard to the “man Christ Jesus.” They 
discrediged and mocked. Probably the mocking interrupted 
the discourse of the apostle, and prevented his following up 
this magnificent exordium on natural religion with that 
fuller preaching of Christ crucified in which he so much 
delighted. Whether we have the whole, or only an outline 
of his discourse, it is impossible to tell.—Others said : appar- 
ently in sincerity, though not probably under any very 
profound impression from what he had said. Though per- 
haps not deeply moved, yet the majesty of his thoughts 
could not leave them wholly unimpressed. 

Verse 33.—Thus : in this state of the case: with divided 
sentiments among his hearers. At least, he had made such 
an impression that they allowed him to depart unmolested. 


Verse 34.—Cleaved, attached themselves to him.—Diony- 
sius: of whom we know nothing certainly, but that he was a 
member of this distinguished tribunal, the Areopagus: for the 
many unfounded traditions regarding him, the reader can 
consult the commentaries—Damaris: otherwise unknown; 
perhaps the only female convert, though the “some others” 
may include such. Paul’s labors at Athens were not entirely 
fruitless. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


From Berea, Paul was conducted by the brethren to Athens. 
From the foot of the snow-crowned Olympus, the fabled 
home of the gods; passing the end of the gulf running far 
inland towards famed Thermopyle; not far from Mara- 
thon, where Grecian valor turned back the Persian host; 
round the Sunium promontory, crowned with the glittering 
columns of Minerva’s shrine ; into the bay of Salamis, with 
its heroic memories, reflecting the flowery Hymettus, and 
Pentelicus rich in marble; Paul came in sight of the renowned 
Acropolis, crowned with the Parthenon, and the great image of 
the goddess with her glittering helmet and spear. Landing at 
Pireus, he advanced, for five miles, within lofty walls flanked 
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with towers, till he reached the city, where, on every hand, he 
beheld temples and statues of heroes and gods, personifications 
of all physical and moral or immoral qualities. Here he was 
left alone (1 Thess. 3: 1); and, while waiting for Silas and Timo- 
thy, a stranger, solitary amidst so much idolatry, he was grieved 
at the abounding superstitions (v. 16). But his sadness was 
not indolent. He visited the synagogue to reason with the 
Jews and proselytes, and daily visited the public square to 
speak to the miscellaneous multitude gathering in it (v. 17). 

Amongst them (v.18) were Epicureans. The founder of this 
school of philosophy had a garden near, where he instructed his 
followers. They disbelieved in any personal god, moral gov- 
ernment, or future state ; regarding pleasure as the chief end of 
man,— Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” And 
here he met with philosophers of the Stoic school, so 
called from the stoa, or porch, painted with Athenian victo- 
ries, where they assembled. They were Pantheists, worship- 
ing the Spirit of the universe, believing that the soul at 
death merges into the deity, and affected a proud indifference to 
pain and pleasure ; ignoring human nature as the Epicureans 
degraded it. The multitude followed a superstition which 
necessarily tended to demoralize the worshipers, since the 
most hideous vices were deified, and the practice of sin was 
a feature of worship. An eminent philosopher said, “ No 
other effect can be produced but that all shame for sin is 
taken from men if they believe in such gods.” Art at- 
tained here its highest culture, but Athens proved that 
sculpture, painting, architecture, cannot control the pas- 
sions. Some of these philosophers, meeting with Paul, 
and desirous of hearing fully what his opinions were, brought 
him to Areopagus, a rough, naked rock, just below the 
entrance to the Parthenon, sacred to Mars, where one of the 
tribunals of Athens held its sessions. 


The writer had the privilege, a few years ago, of preach- 
ing, one Good Friday, on this spot to a congregation of about 
fifty English and Americans, with a few Greeks, attracted by 
curiosity. Thischapter was read, prayer was offered, “ All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name,” and “Come, let us join our cheer- 
ful songs,” were sung, and an address was delivered from ‘‘ The 
Unknown God.” At our feet was the cave of the Eumeni- 
des. Immediately above us, the shattered columns of the 
Propylewa leading up to the Parthenon. In one direction we 
saw the winding course of the classic [lyssus, and Hymettus 
rising above. Not far off, the prison of Socrates. Yonder, 
the groves of Academus, with memories of Plato. In the dis- 
tance, the isle of Salamis, and the rocks of Corinth. The 
temple of Theseus still stands erect, almost as perfect as when 
Paul was here, who saw also other temples on every hand 
witnessing to the zeal of Athens in the worship of false gods. 
Here it was Paul delivered a discourse, which, although we 
possess it in a very condensed form, gives us a lofty idea of 
his eloquence. We are so apt to lose the force of words by 
familiarity, that it may be pardonable to try to give the 
summary of the speech in other words. 

“ Athenians! I see that ye are very much addicted to the 
worship of the gods. Your city is famous for its temples 
and statues, and for the reverence you pay them. This 
reverence is such that, not content with worshiping gods 
you know, you worship those that are unnamed. Ihave seen 
temples and altars to well-known deities, but | have also seen 
an altar inscribed TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. You think 
that besides the deities whose names are familiar, there may 
be one as yet undiscovered by you; and so, that you may not 
be deficient in reverence, you have erected an altar to him 
also. This God, unknown hitherto by you, is the God I 
have come to announce. It is he who made the world and all 
things in it. He is the universal ruler of land and sea of 
this world, the sun, the stars. He who fills the universe 
cannot be-limited to temples made by the hands of man, as 
though he dwelt in them; nor can it be thought that he 
needs anything from us, and so requires our worship; he is 
the giver, not the receiver; we cannot enrich him, seeing 
that we receive from him our life itself, our breath, and all 
things. He has made all nations of our blood; however 
different in feature and language, they form one family, 
dwelling in such places, with such boundaries, as he ordained ; 
and are all to be regarded by us as brethren, dependent on 
one Father. It is his will that all should seek him, try to 
know him, and find him. For though unseen, he is near to 
every one of us, and capable of being found. For in and by 
him we have our very existence. One of your own poets 
indeed expresses this when he says, “ We are also his off- 
spring.” 

“ If, then, we are the offspring of God, how can we suppose 
God is like to gold, silver, or images graven by human hands? 
We are men and women, thinking, feeling, reasoning, acting. 
,We are far better and greater than gold, silver, or statues. 
How much more must God, who is our father, be better than 
these? It was through ignorance that men. have thus wor- 
shiped their own works. But God, who has hitherto left 
them to their own devices, now calls on all men in every 
place to repent, and turn from their idolatries and sins, 
because he has appointed a solemn judgment according to 
his laws of righteousness, to be administered by a wondrous 
man, even Jesus, whom he has specially commissioned, 
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giving to all men evidence of such commission by raising 
him from the dead. 


Verse 22.—If we wish to do good to others, we should not 
begin by harsh ceneure. Many controversalists fail by draw- | 
ing attention at the outset to differences instead of to agree- 
ments. The word used by Paul was not censorious, as the 
term “ superstitious” may imply, but rather complimentary. | 
It was a fact that the Athenians were greatly devoted to the | 
worship of their divinities. Of this they were proud, and | 
would not object to be reminded of it. There are some good | 
features in the worst characters, some elements of truth in | 
the falsest systems. It is not just and it is not politic to) 
ignore this. Failure in efforts to do good often arises from 
lack of courtesy and wisdom. | 


Verse 23.—Learn reverence for all the attributes of God. 
The Athenians, fearing to omit the worship of any deity, 
erected an altar to the one they might have neglected 
through ignorance. Let us learn a lesson from them. Let 
us not be satisfied with a one-sided, partial knowledge of God, 
bat contemplate all his perfections, and praise him for all his 
works, There is always much for us still to learn. Let us 
imitate the tact of Paul, who based his appeal on what the 
Athenians already admitted. There are great necessities_of 
human nature which all acknowledge. Let us show that 
Christianity supplies that need, and is the counterpart to 
what reason acknowledges. 


Verse 24.—There is one God, eternal in existence, of infi- 
nite wisdom and power, who made all things. The Creator is 
also the sovereign ruler of heaven and earth ; one person, in 
all places, controlling all events, who alone is to be wor- 
shiped. He is not confined to locality, nor is he limited to any 
building. We build churches for ourselves to meet in, and, if 
true worshipers, we there meet with God; but we can 
equally meet him anywhere. Houses we ourselves build 
cannot be the dwelling-place of him who made us. 

Verse 25.—God needs nothing at our hands. Heathen 
worship implied that men were givers and God the receiver. 
It is the contrary. Christianity teaches that God is the giver 
of all things, and that we are the recipients. Worship is the 
homage of the grateful heart to the Fountain of all good. 
Religion is a boon received, and not a tax paid. God has 
pleasure in the loving service of his creatures, but all they 
render is but a small part of what they have first received. 


Verse 26.—All mankind are one family. The Jews de 
spised others as Gentiles. The Greeks despised others as 
barbarians. Men have been despised because of color, lan- 
guage, poverty, customs, etc. Narrow boundaries have 
alienated those who should have lived as brethren. God 
made all men of one blood, to be one family, to seek each 
other's good. The differences on which some pride themselves 
are the appointment of him who never intended that the 
human family should thereby be divided by selfish interests 
and hostile prejudices. 

Verse 27.—It is the pleasure of God that all should seek 
him. This should be earnest seeking. We should feel after 
him, though it may be groping for a time in the dark. So 
seeking we are sure to find him. He is not far off. He is 
near, not to some only, but to every one. He wishes to be 
sought. He takes pleasure in being found. 


Verse 28.—Let us recognize our dependence on God for our 
existence. Every breath is drawn by his permission. How 
desirous we should be to spend the life he maintains in such 
a manner as to please him! We are the children of God. 
All men are so by creation. Let us reverence our origin, 
and walk worthy of it. 


Verse 29.—The folly of idolatry is seen in this, that men 
have degraded their own nature below the level of their idols ; 
for if they are inferior to God who made them, and yet they 
liken God to images of metal, stone, or wood, they them- 
selves must be inferior to these their own works. The 
Greeks had the noblest idea] of the human body, as seen in 
their sculptures, and of the human mind, as seen in their 
philosophy ; they knew that man himself was superior to 
any form of matter; how absurd, then, to suppose that God, 
who made man, was himself like to inanimate images! 


Verse 30.—Human reason, left to itself, showed how unable 
it was to discover or retain the knowledge of the true God. 
The command to repent implies the promise of pardon. Why 
repent if there is no salvation for the penitent? God's pre- 
cepts are all promises disguised. The repentant is always the 
pardoned sinner. This command is universal. If all men in 
every place are to repent, for all men in every place there is 
forgiveness provided in the gospel. “Go and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.” 

Verse 31.—The day of judgment is surely coming, when all 
our conduct will be tested, not by worldly notions, but by 
the strict laws of righteousness. Let us live as those who 
must give an account to the Searcher of Hearts. Jesus is to 
be the judge. To him God has given commission to execute 
justice “ because he is the Son of man.” As man he under- 
stands our infirmities, can sympathize, knows all we can 
plead, and so is fitted in our interest to sit on the throne of 
judgment. The resurrection of Christ is the great evidence 





of the truth of our religion. It verified all his own claims to 
be the Messiah and Saviour. 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. 

Is God unknown to us? These are not times of ignorance 
for which we might find excuse, ‘ This is the condemnation, 
that light has come into the world, and men have loved 
darkness rather than light.” We cannot excuse ourselves if 
God remains to us unknown. God can be truly known only 
in Jesus, who said, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” Do we know Jesus as the Son of God, the ambassa- 
dor of mercy, our Saviour? We do not know him unless we 
love him. “He that loveth not knoweth not God.” God 
wants to be known, bids us seek him. He is near to every 
one, the philosopher, the child, the chief of sinners. Is he 
unknown as the Master we delight to serve, the Father we 
love to honor? Do we know Jesus with only historic knowl- 
edge, or as the Saviour of the world only? Do we know him 
as our very own? Ifa person eminent in rank, genius, good- 
ness, expressed a wish to be known by us, we should value 
the privilege. God seeks this, is he still unknown? The 
parents of some who read these lines know him ; is he to you, 
their children, an unknown God? Your companions know 
him ; is he to you a stranger? 

Let us place ourselves in imagination on Mars’ Hill. Yon- 
der winds the Ilyssus, linked with legend, celebrated in song, 
on whose banks poets mused and philosophers discoursed ; 
but “there is a river the streams whereof make glad the city 
of God.” Is this river of life unknown? Yonder soars 
Hymettus, where the bees still gather honey as of old from 
unnumbered flowers; but the gospel of salvation and heav- 
enly hope, the word of God, which is “sweeter than honey 
and the honeycomb,”—is this unknown? In yonder groves 
of Academus, Plato taught; but here is a better philosophy, 
more true, important, attainable: “ This is life eternal, to 
know thee!” Is this unknown? Around are temples of 
the gods, grand even in decay ; but the soul is the true tem- 
pleof God, who said, “ With him also” will I dwell “that is of 
a contrite and humble spirit.” Is this a truth unknown to 
your experience? Yonder is the prison of Socrates. You 
admire his wisdom, his character, his patient heroism and 
sublime martyrdom. You honor him up to the level of his 
own claims. Do you thus honor him who came from heaven 
to save? Is the blood of sprinkling unknown, and the white 
robe of righteousness, and his cross to lean on and to bear, his 
constraining love, and the peace he gives? 

Socrates spoke of a spirit who gave him advice. The Holy 
Ghost is given by God, and speaks in the still small voice of 
conscience. Do we follow his counsels, or is his work in the 
heart so neglected as to be unknown? It will be our eternal 
condemnation if God is to us the “ unknown God.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious (v. 22). 
Rather Ye are more deity reverencing, or veryreligious. Paul did 
not begin his address by denouncing his hearers for their idola- 
try. He first spoke of that which was commendable in them. 
In this way he won their confidence rather than turned 
them against him. It was Paul’s custom to approach men in 
this manner. It would be well if more persons imitated his 
example thus far. The best way of influencing others in an 
argumen. is by giving prominence, at the start, to points in 
which we agree with them, rather than to the points of our 
disagreement. We want to first get a common standing 
ground, if we would put our arms around others and lead 
them in the direction we would go. If you want to turna 
boy from his follies or his faults, in matters of dress, or appe- 
tite, or manners, don’t begin by calling him a fop, or a fool, or 
a boor, but find out something in his conduct which you 
approve, and show him that you perceive that. You are more 
likely in this way to win his sympathy, and to secure his 
attention to your counsel. So in dealing with a young girl 
on questions of amusement, or companions, or studies; so also 
in discussions with men concerning business, politics, or 
religion. Consider the pleasanter side, note the brighter 
things, say the kind and appreciative words first! It will be 
all the easier and all the safer to speak of differences after- 
ward. 

Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship (vy. 23). There is a 
great deal of ignorant worshiping of the true God in the 
world—a worshiping of him, or a coming to him, in igno- 
rance of his nature and character, and of his demands for 
service. Saul thought that God would be better pleased with 
a multitude of burnt-offerings than with implicit obedience. 
Jehu thought that he could sufficiently honor God by zeal in 
destroying God's enemies. Ananias supposed that part of an 
offering to God was as good as the whole. The Pharisee who 
went into the temple to pray supposed that God would be 
gratified in having so good a man as himself join the less 
worthy worshipers in that place. The young ruler who 
wanted to do some good thing that thereby he might inherit 
eternal life thought that acts of merit won heaven for their 
doers. Simon Magus thought that God's gilts could be pur- 
chased with money. These all worshiped God ignorantly. 


J 





Men who suppose that the acceptable worship of God may 
now consist in being regular at church, in paying liberally 
for the support of the gospel, in sharing in services of devo- 
tion, in an open profession of faith in Jesus,—in anything, 
indeed, save the entire consecration of one’s self and one's 
possessions to Jesus in obedience and in trust,—are in sad 
error, and are at the best but ignorantly worshiping an 
unknown God. 


God . . . dwelleth not in temples made with hands (v. 24). 
The declaration of this truth is as important now as when 
Paul first made it. Many a person believes that he is in 
God's presence in the church on Sunday, who does not realize 
that God is equally near to him all the week through,—in 
the stock exchange, in the potato-field, in the office, in the 
store, in theschool-room, orin the kitchen. He will admit, in 
theory, that God is everywhere; but somehow God seems to 
him to have peculiarly a dwelling-place in the sanctuary. 
Unless he is rid of this error he will feel that he is not so 
immediately under God's eye at one time as at another, and 
his service of God will be less real and hearty elsewhere than 
in the place which he counts God's dwelling. It is all right 
to prize the church, or the closet, as peculiarly a place of 
worship and of prayer, because of its associations and their 
influence on ourselves; but it is wrong to suppose that God 
is there as he is not elsewhere. Wherever we are, there God 
dwells. There we are near him; there he sees us; there we 
should be truly and actively in his service. 


Neither is worshiped ...as though he needed anything 
(v. 25). It is folly for us to suppose that we help God by 
anything we do or say or give for his cause. Yet this folly 
is not unknown in the world. Do we not sometimes think 
that if we didn’t preach so earnestly, or teach so faithfully, 
or write so freely, or visit so persistently, or give so liberally, 
God would miss something? Do we not, in fact, believe that 
he does need something from us? God needs nothing; but 
we are in constant need. We need to preach and to teach, 
and to write and to visit and to give, for the Lord's cause. 
We shall be sadly the sufferers if we fail to do these things. 
As one has said, ‘“ The question is not, Will the heathen be 
saved if we fail to send the gospel to them? but it is, Can we 
be saved if we refuse to send it to them?” It is a blessed 
privilege to do or to give anything for the Lord’s cause—all 
the more blessed because the Lord needs neither us nor our 
labors and gifts. 


Hath made of one blood all nations of men (vy. 26). None of 
us can claim a natural superiority of being and nature to our 
fellows. Weare all human. The human race is one. We 
are alike sinners. All of us need salvation. Salvation is 
offered to all. The Chinese, the Indians, the negroes, are 
children of one Father with the proudest of us. A word of 
contempt for any one of them is a word against a child of our 
Father in heaven, and every such word our Father hears and 
condemns. A word of love for them is a brotherly word, 
which our Father and theirs hears only to commend. 


We are the offspring of God (vy. 29). Because God is our 
Father we may be sure that his love for us is a father's love. 
Even though we have sinned against him, and grieved him, 
we may be sure that his love for us remains. God's love is 
not limited to his good children, his obedient, trustful chil- 
dren. He loves the unthankful and the evil among his off- 
spring. He does not love their sins, but he loves them in 
spite of their sins. And when they would have forgiveness, 
and be the confiding, obedient, grateful children of God, they 
may turn to him as a wayward and repentant child would 
turn toward a loving, earthly father, in full assurance of a 
glad and a hearty welcome to that father’s home and heart. 


God . . . commandeth all men everywhere to repent (v. 30). 
There are no exceptions recognized here; “all men, every- 
where.” Nobody can claim that he is exempted from that 
category. It does not even limit the command to those who 
have never repented, to the unconverted; it takes in Chris- 
tians, even the most honored and faithful servants of Christ, 
Day. by day the purest of men have reason to repent of their 
evil doing, or speaking, or thinking, or of their lack of wisest 
and most efficient Christian service. They are called to work 
again their first works, and to repentof their more recent 
sins, as they repented of their earlier ones. No option is left 
to any man. The command is imperative. He must repent, 
or suffer eternally the consequences of his refusal. 


He will judge the world .. . by that man whom he hath 
ordained (v. 31). The one Saviour of sinners is the one 
Judge of all the world. When he sits as the Judge, he will 
acquit all those who have trusted him as their Saviour. God 
will receive into eternal glory those, and only those, whom 
Jesus, the Judge, acquits. There is no hope for any sinner, 
or for any saint, whose interests are not entrusted to Him by 
whom God will judge the world in righteousness. 


We will hear thee again of this matter (v.32). There is 
nothing in the world which men will more readily postpone 
than attention to their salvation. They want to have pleas- 
ure, now; tomake money, now; to secure honor, now; to 
plan for better things in the future, more of happiness, more 
of wealth, more of credit and renown, now. About salvation, 
eternal happiness, good things spiritually for this life and 
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forever, they will talk by and by. For everything that is 
of minor importance to them, “now is the accepted time ;” 
for that which is of chiefest moment they wait “a con- 
venient season.” While the Athenians were putting off 
the time to consider this matter, ‘ Paul departed from among 
them.” While sinners are postponing repentance and faith, 
their day of grace goes by, and never returns to them. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Will it be possible to present this lesson, one of the most 
sublime scenes in Paul's life, to little children? The danger 
may be that in telling so much of the beauty of Athens, the 
scholars will remember Mars’ Hill, but forget Paul there; 
that they may understand where Paul preached, but forget 
what he taught. Shall we tell of the wonders of Athens, the 
sculptures and paintings, the scholars and poets? Certainly, 
if the story of these can be made so simple that it will not 
mystify but help the scholars to know that Paul’s preaching 
was not to the simple and ignorant. Shall we cultivate in 
religious teaching the child's love of the beautiful? By all 
means; the youngest have often as keen a relish for the 
beautiful as maturer minds, and theirs is natural and un- 
spoiled by selfishness or affectation. 

Whatever is from God is rightfully his own, therefore every 
God-given taste or talent should be enlisted for him and used 
in his service. Therefore, it is not for entertainment merely 
that all which can make Scripture scenes attractive and win- 
ning should be specially adapted to primary teaching. If you 
do not put pure pictures and sacred scenes in young memories, 
the world will soon furnish the impure and profane. In order 
so to combine such teaching and also give a connected idea 
with the previous history of Paul, it will be well to divide 
this lesson thus: The people whom Paul taught; the place 
where he taught ; the truth he taught, and how it was received. 

What is the name of our lesson to-day? We learn of Paul 
in a place where he had never been, and among people whom 
he had never seen before. Let us first find out about 


THE PEOPLE WHOM PAUL TAUGHT, 


You must not think that all who did not worship God were 
ignorant, did not know anything. They were heathen, it is 
true, which means not to know God; but they were very 
wise in everything else. In that city were men who had 
studied all their lives, great scholars, teachers who taught 
every day. There were men called orators, who could speak 
so well that crowds listened hour after hour, charmed to hear 
them ; poets, men-who wrote beautiful verses that were said 
and sung by scholars, until all the world had them by heart. 
They had schools, not for little children, but colleges for men 
who were themselves scholars, and came together every day 
to talk over wise questions. There were some Jews in Athens, 
and they had synagogues there, where they worshiped. 
There were great artists too; they could paint pictures and 
carve in marble, and make wonderful statues, and work in 
bronze and in gold. 

They were gay, merry people, who lived in Athens. The 
sunshine was so bright, the days so clear, and the air so 
pleasant, they loved to stay out of doors. They walked in 
the beautiful streets and in the market-places, and talked 
about everything, always wanting to tell or to hear some 
new thing. 

THE PLACE WHERE PAUL TAUGHT, 

What was the name of the city? It was one of the most 
famous in the world. What kind of people were some who 
made the city famous? Besides all the people, the city was 
really crowded with idols. It had elegant buildings of stone 
and of marble; on the roofs and towers of these and in them 
were figures of brass and stone, marble, silver, and some of 
gold. There was one bronze image to a goddess that was so 
tall that those on ships far off on the sea saw the sunshine 
glittering on the helmet on her head and the bright lance in 
her hand. There were idols and images of every kind, on 
every street temples to different gods and goddesses, pictures 
of them painted and carved on the walls and on the gates. 
If a great soldier or scholar died, a monument of marble was 
put up in hisname. There were so many temples and altars 
that lest any god might be forgotten they had even some 
altars without names; and as Paul passed through the street 
he saw an altar with these words on it: ‘To the Unknown 
God.” Paul's heart was full when he saw the idols every 
where ; his heart was grieved to see so much wisdom and 
learning all in vain because they did not know his God or 
believe in his Saviour. 

Where did the Jews always have worship—in what 
houses? Paul went into their synagogues every Sunday and 
preached to the Jews. Every day he talked in the streets 
and the market-places. Some of the scholarsand poets began 
to hear of this traveling Jew; and they came to listen or to 
ask him questions. Some called him a“ babbler.” Do you 
think such talkers as they were ought to have called him a 
talking fellow? Some said, “ He sets forth strange gods.” 

There was a place called Mars’ Hill where they used to 
hold their courts and settle questions in law or disputes in 
their learning. It was ahigh rock overlooking thesea. Going 





up to it were sixteen steps cut in the solid stone; and seats 
were cut in the side of it, where all the judges and speakers 
sat, while the crowd of people were on seats in the valley 
below, listening. That is the place where they took Paul; 
for they said,“ We want to know what you mean by the 
strange things yousay. You must tell it where everybody 
can hear.” There, on the top of Mars’ Hill, Paul stood up 
and made one of the grandest talks that ever was made. 


THE TRUTH PAUL TAUGHT. 


He began by telling them that they worshiped too many 
idols. Then he said: “ As I passed along, I saw an altar to 
the unknown God.” Who is the real God whom they did 
not know? What was that golden text about the true God 
and the living God? That was what Paul preached on Mars’ 
Hill. Some of them thought there was no God except their 
images ; that the world just came by chance. Don't you see 
how foolish that was? Others thought there was a god of 
the trees, another of the hills, one of the winds,—a separate 
God for everything. How did Paul teach the people at 
Lystra of the living God? Who did he say sent them 
fruitful seasons and-harvests, the rain, the sunshine ? 

So Paul stood under the blue sky on Mars’ Hill, and, 
pointing out to the ocean and the hills, said, ‘‘ God made the 
world. He is Lord of heaven and earth.” There in the 
midst of marble temples and images, he said, ‘‘ He dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands.” 

The people of Athens used to bring flowers and fruit and 
lay before their idols ; but Paul said,‘ He is not worshiped 
with men's hands as though he needed anything.” Then he 
told them what every little child knows. Who gives 
you breath? Could your father or mother make you 
breathe? Could any but God? Who makes your heart beat 
when you are awake and when you are asleep? Let all 
put their fingers on the wrist and feel their pulse beating, or 
let all be silent a moment or two, and in stillness watch 
how they breathe. The teacher will thus make plain as no 
words can, “ In him we live, and move, and have our being.” 

The wise men of Athens did not know this until Paul told 
them, that with the breath of life and beating hearts, and 
minds to think, God had made everybody. If he made us 
and keeps us living, whose are we? If he is able to do all 
this, culd he be only an image of stone or metal made with 
men’s hands? Paul told them on Mars’ Hill that God was 


-not angry with those who never had been taught better; but 


when prophets and teachers and Jesus came, Paul said “ he 
commanded men everywhere to repent.” What is it to 
repent? Paul gave a reason why they should repent. 
Because, “‘ he hath appointed a day in the which he will judge 
the world.” What day do wecall that? The one who died to 
save the world, and offers to bear all our sins if we will repent, 
will then be the judge. Who is that? Then to prove that 
the dead should be raised and judged before God by Jesus 
Christ the judge, to whom they must answer for all they ever 
did, Paul told that God raised from thé grave his Son 
Jesus Christ. How long was he in the grave? What day 
did he rise again ? 

Ask some questions upon Paul's sermon. Who made the 
world? Who is Lord of heaven and earth? Who gives life 
and breath? Does he want to be worshiped in temples and 
before idols? What does he command men everywhere to 
do? Who is to be our judge? 


HOW DID THEY RECEIVE THE TRUTH 7? 


Just as some people do now. Some laughed, even mocked ; 
some said ‘“ Never mind, we will hear more another time,” 
and they went away never caring to hear any more. Some 
did not believe that any one ever did or could rise from the 
grave; they thought to die was to go to sleep and never 
wake up. They did not believe a word Paul said ; but they 
were not angry, only laughed and let Paul goaway. Did 
they feel so at Lystra? How was he treated at Antioch? 
What was done to Paul and Silas at Philippi? The people 
at Antioch were only careless, not bitter nor cruel. But did 
they not refuse to know Jesus all the same? Among their 
scholars was one man who’ did receive the truth and be- 
lieved ; so did one woman, and a few others. 

What is there for little children in this lesson? What is 
left for us from thestory of Paul at Athens? The same rock 
is on Mars’ Hill to-day ; the sixteen stone steps where Paul's 
feet walked are there; so are the ruins of the stone benches 
cut and worn in the rock,—but the splendors and the people 
of Athens all are gone. One thing is exactly the same; the 
truth Paul preached ; God, Jesus Christ, the coming judg- 
ment, are the very same. Our golden text is just as true as 
when Paul wrote it in a letter to Timothy. The teacher can 
make the need of and provision for the atonement plain by 
a few words about the angry God, sinful man, and the only 
plan for peace for one to come between,—an at-one-ment. 
Then write it thus on the board, and the children will see 
and tell you how the atonement was made. ; 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Worsntprxa tHe Usxwrown.—The Romans had many 
temples erected to their various divinities, but, lest some 
should be overlooked, the Pantheon, or temple to all the gods, 
was erected at Rome by Marcus Agrippa, B. C. 27. Mars 
and Venus were especially hanored in this edifice, though all 
other gods found recognition there, and the early Christians 
were invited to place a statue of Jesus Christ within these 
walls. 


* Maxy Gops.—When Havelock was a lieutenant in the 
army, he was present at the capture of Rangoon. He at 
once sought a place in which to hold a prayer-meeting. and 
finally took possession of a room in a Boodhist temple. 
Around the room were idols in a sitting posture, with their 
legs crossed and their arms folded on their laps. The room 
was lighted by a series of lamps, which for convenience had 
been placed in the laps of the idols, so that, as an observer 
remarked, “ they were shedding more light than any idols 
had ever done before.” 


Gop tue Creator.—When the Rev. Charles Simeon was in 
his last illness, he said to his friends, “ What do you think 
especially gives me comfort at thistime? The creation! Did 
Jehovah create the world, or did [? I think he did: now, if 
he made the world, I am sure that he can sufficiently take 
care of me.” 


BLACKBOARD. 


BY HENRY PLANT. 
Part 1. 
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| GOD THE CREATOR. 
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| Unknown Gop.” GoD THE RULER. 
GOD THE JUDGE. 


Part 2. 











GOLDEN TEXT. 





GOD. 
Jesus the mediator. 
MEN. 





BY 8s. P, TUERS. 





GOD 


The Creator . He made all. 





King ... He governs all. 

Preserver .. . He gives life. 

Father . We are his offspring. 
| Governor .. . He commands us. 
Judge . . He judges the world. 


Benefactor. . . He sent his Son for sinners, | 


| 
Is he your God? | 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Acts 17: 22. Too superstitious. Rather, “in all respects 
extremely reverential,’ or, ‘much given to religious wor- 
ship,” a conciliatory and commendatory introduction founded 
on his own observation of the symbols of devotion with 
which their city was covered, and from which all Greek 
writers, as well as the apostle inferred the exemplary reli- 
giousness of the Athenians.— Brown. 


V. 23. To the Unknown God. <A déceiver would, on such 
an occasion as this, have retracted his doctrine to save his 
life ; an enthusiast would have lost his life without trying to 
save it by innocent means. St. Paul did neither the one nor 
the other; he availed himself of an altar inscribed, * To the 
Unknown God,” and pleaded that he did not propose the 
worship of any new god. but explained to the people the 
nature and attributes of that unknown divinity whom their 
government had already received.— Ly(/tleton. 


’ 


Ignorantly worship. “Not knowing” is the true sense. 
This, like the original, echoes the thought of the inscription, 
and conveys no reproach, as “ignorantly”” does. Paul meant 
no reproach, for the word “ worship” is a strong one.—Abbvtt. 


V. 24. Dwelleth not in temples. The error of heathenism 
and corrupted Judaism was the same,—that the Deity was 
confined to an earthly residence. This was limiting God. 
The heathen did it in one way, the Pharisaical Jews in 
another. Limiting God by natural laws isthe modern form 
of the same error.— Riddle. 


V. 29. The Godhead. Literally, the divine; that is, the 
divine nature or essence. The corresponding abstract term 
in knglish is the Deity —Alexunder. 


V. 32. The resurrection of ihe dead. The resurrection of 
all tite dead was necessarily implied by Paul's statements, 
namely, that the dead should all come into judgment, and 
that the assurance of this general rising was afforded by the 
resurrection of the One by whom the judgment should be 
conducted.— Abbott. 


Some mocked ; and others said, etc. The former class uttered 
their derision; the others may have spoken seriously, though 
no further opportunity to hear occurred. Many, however, 
suppose that this was only a more courteous way of express- 
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ing their disbelief, and inviting him to stop. While the two 
classes might well represent respectively “the gay Epicu- 
reans” and “the graver Stoics,” it does not follow that the 
audience was thus divided. Any assembly in Athens might 
have answered the orator in these two ways.— Riddle. 


V. 33. So Paul departed from them. And thus re- 
jected, thus derided by one portion of his hearers, thus put 
off to a more convenient season by another, and — 
regarded with indifference by the rest, the apostle of the 
Gentiles went out from among (or from the midst of) them, 
fortuitous but real representatives of Gentile wisdom and of 
Greek civilization. The way in which his going forth is 
here described shows clearly that he was not on his trial or 
‘under any personal restraint whatever. 


. 34. Dionysius. One eminent man, and one woman 
‘sufficiently notable to be named, with a few others nameless, 
who appear not to have been organized into a church, were 
the converts of that day. Unreliable tradition, however, 
makes Dionysius a future bishop of Athens, and a volume of 
mythical theology, by some unknown writer, is falsely 
-ascribed to his authorship.— Whedon. 





PAUL IN ATHENS. 
[The Rev. Edwin Johnson, in The Advance. } 


We stand in Athens—in the Agora. 

Around are statues, paintings, porticoes, 
Rich with the rarest art earth ever saw. 

The grand Acropolis before us glows, 

Covered with marble as a mount with snows ; 
Afar, on either hand, are faintly seen 

The groves where proud philosophy bestows 
Her treasured lore, amidst the shades serene. 

©n every side Minerva shows in statued sheen. 


And multitudes of men are gathered there, 
In frequent groups, beneath the plane-trees’ shade. 
Some the last scandal of the town declare ; 
Some talk of business and the news of trade; 
Some, of the drama that to-day is played; 
Some, of the festival to-morrow brings; 
Some, of the fortunes lately lost or made; 
Some listen to the poet, while he sings; 
Some, to the fierce harangue that from the rostrum rings. 


Lo, where, beside the Painted Porch, a crowd 
Of Epicures and Stoics wont to wait, 
While still the wordy warfare waxes loud, 
A stranger joins the lists of the debate. 
His looks betray the hand of adverse fate ; 
Faded his pilgrim garb, sunken his cheek, 
Yet noble thought and feeling animate 
The form uncomely and the bearing meek ; 
And many pause to hear the Jewish stranger speak. 


He tells of Jesus and the life to come, 
Till murmurs of contempt and wonder rise, 
“A mere work-trickster, like the rest!" say some; 
“ With yet new gods our Pantheon he supplies,” 
Bay others; till, to banish all surmise, 
‘They bid him up to Areopagus, 
here, high in state, they hold a grand assize, 
Beneath the open sky most glorious ; 
Then Paul, with courteous mien, their challenge answers thus: 


Ye men of Athens, I perceive, 
Where’er I cast my eyes around, 

That ye in Powers divine believe, 
And in religious zeal abound. 


Amidst a multitude of shrines, 
A wilderness of graven stone, 
Lo, one whereon this legend shines: 
Saered unto the God unknown. 


Him, therefore, now do I declare— 

The living Lord of heaven and earth : 
Who holds all Ring within his care, 

As from him all things have their birth. 


The temples human hands may rear 
Hold not his Spirit vast and free; 
Nor can the great All-Giver fear 
Lest he should lack from you and me. 


“ We are his offspring,” so sing well 
Some of your poets, Grecian men. 
Father of nations, he doth tell 
Where they shall live, and how, and when. 


But shall we for the Godhead own 
The images of graven gold, 

Of silver, brass, and bronze, and stone 
Cut by a hand of mortal mould? 


Such ignorance hath God passed by; 

Sut now he bids all men canek 
Because the day is drawing nigh, 

When, by The Man whom he hath sent, 


The world shall meet his judgment dread, 
Whereof behold the seal and sign, 

In that he raised the Christ, once dead, 
To live forever, Lord divine! . 


As when a brand, grown brighter by its motion 
Through the resistant air, till all aflame, 
Strikes on the surface of the briny ocean 
Whose waters hiss and quench it; so they came, 
Those words of fire, in contact with cold blame 
And unbelief and scorn. Yet not for naught 
Their mission. Athens fell; but in her name 
Forever lives the scene the lesson taught 
That day, and with celestial power and wisdom fraught. 





ST. PAUL AT ATHENS, 
{William H. Lewis, D.D., in The Churchman.] 


The hearers of St. Paul on Mars Hill were as remarkable 
as the preacher and the place. Athens abounded in schools of 
philosophy, and from these came many to hear the new 
teacher. Among these are named the Epicureans and Stoics. 
The Epicureans held that pleasure was man’s chief good, that 
the world was made 4 chance, and that there was no over- 
ruling Providence. eir practice was like their principles, 
and they were so sensual and depraved that Horace calls 





them Epicurean hogs. The Stoics were followers of Zeno, 
and got their name from a Greek word signifying a porch, 
because their master taught in a portico of a temple. They 
held that a good man might be happy amid torments, and 
they affected indifference to pain, as our Indians will sing 
amid all the tortures of their enemies. Hence the expres- 
sion stoical fortitude, or stoicism. Many other schools of 
philosophy existed at Athens, and it was a place of resort for 
students from all quarters. Demosthenes speaks of the 
Greeks as ever learning something new, which is just St. 
Paul’s description of them. Into this company of restless, 
inquisitive, proud philosophers came little Paul, small in 
stature, contemptible in appearance, rude in speech, to tell 
them truths they had never heard before, which yet were all- 
important to their eternal welfare. No wonder that the 
painter should choose Paul preaching on Mars Hill as the 
subject for his pencil. 


St. Paul's preaching was not at random, but direct to the 
mark. Some of them believed that the world was made by 
chance; he told them that God made the world, and all 
things in it. Some of them denied a Providence; he told 
them that God giveth to all life and breath and all things. 
Some denied the immortality of the soul; he told them that 
even the body would live again, though they knew so little 
of a resurrection, that when he spake of it they thought 
he meant some new god. They worshiped idols; he showed 
the folly of thinking that the Godhead could be like unto im- 
ages of gold and silver graven by art and man’s device, and 
he warned them of a judgment to come. A little man who is 
called to preach to a congregation of learned or great men is 
apt to feel that he must stretch himself, and talk learnedly 
for the occasion; but St. Paul set forth the same simple 
truths everywhere, among philosophers on Mars Hill, or the 
women at the river-side at Philippi, whether before Agrippa 
or Festus, or the lowliest beggar. Repent, believe the gos- 
pel, prepare for judgment, were his great themes. 


Yet there was nothing needlessly offensive in his. preach- 
ing. Indeed, our translation makes his address more abrupt 
than the original, for instead of saying, “I perceive ye are 
in all things too superstitious,” he said, ‘I perceive ye are 
much inclined to worship deities,” as if he would allow that 
they were right in religious sentiment, but wrong in its 
object, and then he went on to show them the One God whom 
they should worship. There was an altar at Athens, with 
the inscription, “To the Unknown God.” After setting up 
images of every god they could think of, the Athenians set 
up this altar, probably from some dim notion they had of the 
great Jehovah. Taking this inscription for his guide, the 
apostle went on to say, Whom ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you. St. Paul was a scholar well versed in 
Greek literature, as he showed by quoting one of the Greek 
poets who called men God’s offspring, and if his children, 
argued St. Paul, men ought not to suppose God, their father, 
to be like a carved image of wood or stone. The quotation 
is from the poet Aratus. Dr. Mason Good has given the fol- 
lowing translation of a part of it : 


From God we spring, whom man can never trace, 
Though seen, heard, tasted, felt, in every place ; 
The loneliest path by mortal seldom trod, 

The crowded city, all is full of God; 

Oceans and lakes, for God is all in all, 

And we are all his offspring. 


... The results of St. Paul’s preaching at Athens were atthe 
time very small. ‘ Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman 
named Damaris, and certain others,” believed. But no 
church was founded there as there was in almost every place 
where the apostle preached. Neither was he persecuted ; his 
hearers were too well satisfied with themselves and too much 
above St. Paul to believe, or to be angry with him. They 

athered around him as a set of collegians might around 
renzo Dow, listened and laughed cahiia. and then let him 
o, as not worthy of the attention of the Areopagus. Learned 
thens was seokebty the hardest soil St. Paul ever labored 
upon. And very likely he would rather have been stoned or 
imprisoned, as he was in almost every other place, than be 
ere with the lofty contempt of those Athenian philoso- 
phers. ... 


And now the question arises, Why did not St. Paul’s 
preaching produce a greater immediate good? One reason is 
seen in the intellectual pride of his hearers. The Gospel 
requires humility and teachableness, but human nowiedgs 
pufféth up, and therefore not many whom the world calls 
wise men receive the gospel. A scholar like Newton, clothed 
with humility, believes, but the self-conceited savant rejects 
God's truth, and God cannot teach him anything. God reveals 
truth to babes, and hides it from the wise and prudent. In 
this same chapter we see St. Paul successful at Berea, and 
unsuccessful at Athens, because at one place they searched to 
see whether these things were so, and in the other they 
mocked at the “babbler.” So now, one sits at Jesus’ feet 
like Mary, and chooses that good part that shall never be 
taken away, while another scoffs at the preacher and his 
doctrine, as unworthy of the attention of a man of intellect, 
and so he disbelieves and is damned. Nor is pride of intel- 
lect confined to scholars. We have men among ourselves 
who never were taught by Zeno or Epicurus, or hardly by 
any one else, who are as” proud of their own wisdom, and 
look down with contempt on the gospel and its preachers as 
beneath the notice of men of reason. Oh, how wise is one of 
our self-conceited moralists! and yet, what a fool! 


Another reason of St. Paul’s comparative failure at Athens 
is found in that trait of Athenian character set forth by St. 
Paul and Demosthenes, and that still clings to it, that is, 
inquisitiveness, or a disposition to know or to tell something 
new. But some would consider this rather a help to a 
preacher, for they who were so eager to hear might be 
expected to learn. But an inquisitive spirit and a teachable 
spirit are two very different things. A child may tease you 
with a thousand questions, and know less when they are 
answered than another who thinks for himself, and asks few 

uestions. Now, there is a class of hearers who are like the 
child with its everlasting questions, or like the Athenian 
hearers. In cities where there are hundreds of churches, and 
so-called great preachers advertised to preach every Sunday, 
there are those who have itching ears, and who run from one 
lace to another to hear, while there are others who rarely 
eave their own church, and never from curiosity, and com- 





mend me to the latter! They will profit by the means of 
grace, while the former, listening to odd texts and startling 
assertions, will drink in about as much of substantial good as 
rs would from repeated draughts from an effervescing 
glass. 

We should attend on the means of grace because they are 
God’s means ; come to his house because it is his, expecting 
not any es thing from the greatest preacher, nor thinkin 
too meanly of the poorest; always glad of a word that wil 
help the soul on its way to heaven; feeling that we have 
had the most eloquence when we have been most excited to 
duty, and that our profiting depends more on ourselves than 
on the minister. So shall we be as Berean rather than Athe 
nian hearers, and receive the seed into honest hearts, to 
spring up and bear fruit an hundred fold. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
[Thoughts on Mars’ Hill, Good Friday, 1870.]} 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


The unknown God! unknown, though near! 
So near, that every one in thee 

Doth live and move, at length appear, 
Nor let us still in darkness be. 


Open the eyes that sin hath closed, 
Unstop the ear so heedless grown, 
Renew the will to heaven opposed, 


And be no more a God unknown. 


Help me to see in Jesus’ face 
The glory of the Father shine ; 
Make me to feel thy saving grace, 
And humbly, surely, call thee mine. 
Within the veil thy name impart, 
Unto thy children breathed alone; 
Thy covenant write upon my heart, 
And God, as love, henceforth be known. 


More than the outward ear has heard, 
More than mere intellect can see, 
The hidden treasures of thy word, 
Show, by the Holy Ghost, to me. 
Bear inward witness to the soul 
That thou art mine, and I thine own; 
The length, the breadth, the wondrous whole— 
Reveal to me thy love unknown. 


Bestow the joy unspeakable, 
The peace of God, surpassing thought ; 
Converse with heaven which none can tell, 
Oneness with thee by Jesus wrought : 
And soon may I thy glory see, 

And bend before the sapphire throne : 
Thus now, and in eternity 

O God, by love, be fully known. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_ > 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 





Georgia, State, at Athens August 24-26 
Ontario and Quebec, Provincial, at Guelph, Ont..._.______October 9-11 
Kansas, State, at Ottawa *_..October 16-18 





New Hampshire, State, at Nashua 
New Jersey, State, at Paterson... 


November 5-7 
November 13-15 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL CAMP-MEETINGS. 


Assembly at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 
Sunday-school Assembly, - : : 
Scientific Conference, - - - : August 18-23 

Council at Wesley Grove, Orange County, N.Y.,- August 14-17 

Parliament at Wellesley Island, St. Lawrence River, August 20-31 

Association of the Northwest at Clear Lake, Iowa, - Aug. 22-Sept. 6 


August 7-21 





LAKE BLUFF ASSEMBLY. 


The Lake Bluff camp-meeting ground is situated on the 
bluff shore of Lake Michigan, some thirty miles north of 
Chicago. It is a “religio-real-estate enterprise.” The 
grounds belong to a corpoiation. They extend a thou- 
sand feet along the lake shore, and about a mile inland to 
the line of the Milwaukee branch of the Chicago and 
North-western Railroad. The soil is favorable for camping 
purposes, and a good growth of timber furnishes agreeable 
shade, but lake flies and mosquitoes are more numerous 
than is necessary. 

At this ground a committee of Sunday-school men ar- 
ranged to hold an assembly, and considerable prepara- 
tion was made to ensure success. Dr. Vincent, the master 
of Sunday-school assemblies, was secured as conductor; 
and as helpers the committee engaged the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, the Rev. Drs. Deems, Buckley, and Syms, also the Rev. 
J.L. Hurlbut, the Rev. George A. Peltz, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
the Rev. Simeon Gilbert, the Rev. James 8. Ostrander, and 
a strong force of lay workers, including M. C. Hazard, W. 
F. Sherwin, C, B. Stout, B. F. Jacobs and Frank Beard, 
and of lady workers, Mrs. Crafts and Mrs. Emily Hunt- 
ingdon Miller. All these appeared, and did their ap- 


pointed duties, and a few distinguished names were an- 
nounced the owners of which failed to appear. 

The usual work of an assembly was carried through, 
normal classes, lectures, sermons, and entertainments pack- 
ing the programme for eight full days; and the whole was 
concluded with a competitive examination, upon which 
some twenty-five candidates entered, whose names, if they 
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attain the required standard, will be announced when their 
respective papers shall have been examined. 

It was unfortunate for this assembly that the railroad 
complications came on just as it was at its height. This 
fact prevented from attendance many who would under 
other circumstances have been there, and it necessitated 
the departure of many who proposed remaining to the end ; 
while those who did tarry were so excited and diverted by 
the terrible news which flowed in so constantly, that their 
attention could not be wholly given to the work immedi- 
ately in hand. In addition to this distraction, the enthu- 
siasm from numbers was lacking at all times. The antici- 
pated drawing power of Joseph Cook was broken in great | 
part by the announcement that he would both preach and 
lecture in Chicago, immediately after his work at the | 
Bluff. Why need people journey sixty miles to hear a 
celebrated man, who, a few days later, would speak at their | 
own doors? 

Persons who had been accustomed to Chautauqua, or to 
Cazenovia, missed the rich-toned bells which at those places | 
announced the passing hours. The cornet also, so helpful | 
in out-door chorus singing, was lacking here; as, indeed, | 
were about all the lighter entertainments, which are so 
restful to those who work the hardest. The Western repu- 
tation for big meetings and hearty ones was by no means 
maintained at Lake Bluff. Whether another Sunday- 
school assembly will be attempted there remains to be seen, 
but if a judgment may be based on the meeting just closed, 
the presumptions are against another. Every camp-meet- 
ing association will doubtless try a Sunday-school assembly, 
and it will be well for them if they give good heed to what 
they severally learn by experience. 


| 
} 
| 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The Rev. William Millard, General Secretary of the 
Sabbath School Association of Canada, sends the following 
information, which many workers will be glad to get: 
“This Association will hold the annual provincial conven- 
tion for Ontario and Quebec in the town of Guelph, On- 
tario, on the 9th, 10th, and 11th days of October next. In 
due time a programme of the proposed proceedings will 
be issued, when I will send you a copy with further 
particulars.” 

—The Congress at Round Lake, N. Y., was inaugurated 
on its appointed day, July 20, amid a series of rain-storms 
which deluged the auditorium, and threatened to com- 
pletely quench the interest. But boards and straw were 
brought into use for a temporary floor, and a large number 
of persons appeared at the opening session. Conductor 
Alfred Taylor made the preliminary address, and was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Bishop Haven, and the Rev. Drs. T. L. 
Cuyler, James M. Freeman, and Otis H. Tiffany. As the 
meeting progressed it gained strength, and a full measure 
of normal work was done. At the Sunday-school, which 
Mr. Taylor superintended, nine hundred and forty 
scholars were present in the main gathering, and about 
three hundred in the infant department under charge of 
Miss Lucy J. Rider. Benevolence and temperance among 
children received special attention, and various phases of 
the teacher’s duty were carefully considered. Sermons 
were preached by clergymen of various denominations, and 
Bible manners and customs were illustrated by Mr. A. O. 
Van-Lennep, and a corps of assistants. The closing day was 
mainly for the children. A brass band led them in a 
parade through the grounds, then followed addresses, 
music, and an excursion on the lake. The railroad 
troubles doubtless interfered seriously with attendance at 
the Congress, but on the closing day about five thousand 
persons were present. Arrangements are already settled 
for another Round Lake Congress next year, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Vincent has consented to take charge. 


—Concerning the Assembly held at Pitman Grove, 
N. J., July 23-28, a correspondent who was in attendance, 
writes thus: “ This series of meetings proved to be a most 
gratifying success. Mr. C. B. Stout was conductor, and 
Professor William G. Fischer had charge of the music. 
Concerts were given by the New Orleans University 
Singers also, and their tender melodies will not soon be 
forgotten. The normal work was in the hands of the Rev. 
William Harris, of Princeton College, assisted by State 
Secretary Samuel W. Clark and his wife, together with 
the Rev. F. B. Greul, the Rev. C. W. Duane, and others. 
Practical and eloquent addresses were made by Mr. John 
Wanamaker, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Hon. John 
Hill, the Rev. James Le Ferre, the Rev. Drs. H. W. War- 
ren and George Dana Boardman, the Rev. Messrs. J. Y. 
Dobbins, Thomas W. Conway, and B. C. Lippincott, with 
Messrs. J. M. Meeker, J. Howard Seal, A. O. Van-Lennep, 
and others. Memorable sermons were preached by the 





Rev. Henry M. Sanders and the Rev. Edwin Hewett. | 
The attendance was large, amounting to several thousands. | 


The enthusiasm of the workers increased from the very | the Di Cesnola treasures, with the aid of excellent illustra- 
start, and there was a pervading tone of spirituality tions. On this subject Mr. Prime is our authority. Castine, 
throughout. West Jersey is wide awake, and by a unani- | Maine, is illustrated, and justly praised. A few unpublished 
mous vote an executive committee was appointed, with | Verses by Keats, anda sonnet by Motley, are the literary 
power to arrange for a similar assembly next year. The curiosities of the number.——The Atlantic Monthly is rather 
Rev. Alexander Proudfit continues as chairman; and | 2ull this month, ware in Mr. Aldrich’s Queen of Sheba macy. ’ 
among his associates are such energetic spirits as Mr. Wal- which is very original and amusing, and in Mr. Howells's 
ter M. Patton of Camden, and Dr. George W. Bailey of comedy and editorial articles. E. P. Whipple mildly criti- 
Waieuk. cises Dickens for making public his domestic difficulties ; 
and T. 8. Perry shows how German literature influenced 
: English, especially in the first half of this century. In 
PERSONAL. The Galaxy, Henry James, Jr., writes of new London pic- 

—While spending the summer at Northfield, Mass., Mrs, | tures, and praises Burne Jones, while frankly acknowledging 
D. L. Moody teaches a large class of young men in the that he dislikes the pre-Raphaelites. Richard Grant White's 
Sunday-school. theme is Stratford-on-Avon, which he considers a rather 

—Mr. George C. Needham has been engaged in gospel unattractive because unduly modernized village. The 
work at Pictou, Nova Scotia. He is now at Halifax, cneremnes i a — Crd manag ns Soe 
where the rink has been secured for a series of gospel ors oe picts gener gg Merehginse.———- Laggan 
meetings, which will continue four weeks. cott’s is almost wholly English; the Rhine, Verona, the 


; Parisian cafés, Moscow, an old French estate, and Irish 
—Very exeellent portraits of Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Bliss society a hundred years ago being its themes. The termina- 
are given on the first page of The Christian, of London, | tion of Lady Marphy’s papers on the Rhine will be regretted, 
for July 12. The issue also contains a sketch of their| Miss Wilson's Irish sketch is decidedly readable——In 
lives, and Mr. Bliss’s hymn, “ When my weary hands are | Appletons’ Jowmal there is nothing particularly good; but 
folded.” W. H. Rideiny’s article on New York shipping, and R. H. 
—Many persons who saw Narayan Sheshadri during his Stoddard’s summary of Page's Life of De Quincey, are inter- 
visit to this country in attendance at the meeting of the eting The Peper Senate Manthly is hesvy, bat be 
Evangelical Alliance, in 1874, will be interested in this supplementary me made up of aslections from the English 
eference to him, made by Earl Shaftesbury in a recent periodicals, is more attractive. Both these publications have 
: aii y a hopelessly skeptical tone-———Potter’s American Monthly 
- wantto show you what may be done even by a single copy of has an interesting and eoplenny illustrated article on Buro- 
the word of God, and what results may flow if every one here should pean cathedrals, and a serviceable, but too personally lauda- 
contribute only enough for the printing and circulation of one | ‘FY: account of the acenes and the hotels in and near Cape 
copy of the Scriptures. I have received a letter from a very Cod. The Eclectic is very readable, and shows its usual 
remarkable man who visited this country a short time ago. He | editorial trustworthiness in the nature of its selections. The 
was a converted Brahmin, and his name is Narayan Sheshadri. | steel portrait is of Paul H. Hayne.——St. Nicholas is a little 
He was of the very highest caste among the Brahmins before his | treasury of entertaining reading, but Mr. Longfellow’s poem, 
conversion. He told me himself that his caste was so high that | the “star” article of the number, is neither good poetry 


when he went through a village and stood in a puddle, the whole | nor particularly suitable for a juvenile magazine. Wide 
village turned out and drank up every drop of the water he 


aeaged Awake is noticeable for the superior quality of its pictures, 
touched with his feet. He came to England, and I had much con- which are now fully as good as those in its costlier New York 
versation with him. On his return he wrote me a letter, contemporary 

which I received a few months ago. He lived in the neighbor- ‘ 
hood of Hyderabad, and has had very much protection and Vest-Pocket Series: “A Moosehead Journal,” by James 
support from Sir Salar Jung, who was over here some time ago. Russell Lowell; “ Health,” by Dr. John Seinen “ Favorite 
Ever since he became a Christian he has been a great social re- Pecen® & William Dene Kq Daiesthe Poe Sy by Robe 
former at Hyderabad. He has set up a little colony there, and Ri y ; pe ? . ee °y " 
has instituted schools and churches; and his letter informs me | B4rns; “ Favorite Poems, by Owen Meredith ; L’Allegro, 
that the change in every respect within the last ten years is most | °- by John Milton; “Summer,” by James Thomson ; 
remarkable. Why do I call your attention to that? For this | “ Locksley Hall,” etc., by Alfred Tennyson. Boston: James 
reason. Sheshadri gave me the history of his own conversion | R. Osgood & Co.—Of these eight new volumes of the “ Vest- 
He told me he had studied the very depths of Brahminism, and | Pocket Series,” six are in verse and two in prose, while all 
he could come to no conclusion. He had a very active and in-| but one are by English authors. Mr. Lowell’s “ Moosehead 
quiring mind, and he could get no rest; he sought it among the | Journal” is now more than twenty years old, and comes 


learned pundits of his own faith, but in vain. They could give | down to us from the days when he used to write very enter- 
him no assistance. One day there fell into his hands a copy of the 


my , taining, though somewhat artificial, papers of travel for the 
Scriptures—I think he said in the Telugu language, issued by the monthly magazines. Dr. John Brown's “ five lay sermons to 
Bible Society. He began to study it, and the Bible told its own . ” . . 
pees ag 8 working people” are full of that practical sense which we 
story; it did its own work. He solemnly assured me, that from look for in Scotchmen generally, and especially in the sturd 
the time he began to read that Bible till the time when he was so it laiall eicieteh: cal ea gs = a 4 Q y 
deeply convinced that he sought to be baptized, not a single —s 8. o Vomper and 
teacher professing the Christian faith had exchanged a word with Burns selections it = enough to say that they include the 
him. All the effect was produced by that one copy of the Scrip- old standard favorites. The Owen Meredith volume is 
tures. Now there was the value of one copy; and there is not one fresher, and will be new to many readers. The author has a 
person here who could not contribute enough to circulate one field of his own, and none so well writes of what we may 
copy ; and who knows what blessing may rest upon it,and whether | call the passion of fashion—the love-makings and heart- 
it might not produce another Sheshadri, and be a blessing to gene- | pangs of well-to-do people in the current European life of 
rations that are yet to come ! to-day. He has much of the lyrical facility of the Swinburne 
school, without its grossness; and he shares the grace of such 
society-verse bards as Locker and Dobson without being so 
superficial. The splendid diction of Milton’s minor poems, 
the sober descriptions of Thomson’s “Summer,” and the pas- 
‘ sionate intensity of Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall,” distinguish 
the remaining three volumes of the batch. In the iatter, 
THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. many of Hennessy’s powerful designs are given. Nobody 
All the magazines for the month have a midsummer air, else has illustrated the poem so well. 
and two of them issue special numbers for the season. There ind 
are birds and insects on the cover of Scribner’s Monthly, A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. New York: 
and the first article is devoted to the feathered world, being gem « Brother.—The nyse of Coquette in this novel 
a description of North American grouse and their habits. |! strong contrasts is one of Mr. Black's most charming 
The 4 interesting paper is an account of the remarkable ee ata cerca of the nay oom 
railroad across the Andes, which has curiously escaped | 2 “¢ Urst hall of the book, are as amusing an e-like as 
description hitherto. The third profusely illustrated a anything of the kind in our literature, In his pictures of 
tribution tells of Canadian sports; and the remainder of the | life 7 the aoe manse, and his description of the ordinary 
number is mostly filled with stories, of which Auerbach’s | Scotch parishioner, the author is both well informed and 
and Mrs. Bee are most noticeable. The editor cham- | graphic; though a very natural, if questionable, patriotism 
pions the Rev. John Miller even more warmly than he did | has induced him to throw the glamour of art over asperities 


Dr. Blauvelt. In order to be an evident Christian, according and deformities which a writer like George Macdonald 


to Dr. Holland, a minister must be expelled from whatever $i mercilessly lay bare. (12mo, pp. 323. Cloth, $1.50.) 




















BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








denomination he belongs to. Harper’s Magazine is bold 
enough to print an illustrated article on the White Moun- 











Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Harper & 


tains, which, however, is its second article on the subject in | Brothers—Anything that comes from the pen of Mrs, Oli- 

There is nothing new in it, save the | phant is sure to possess a powerful human interest for the 
writer's opinion that the view from Mount Washington is | reader; and the characters in this novel are as ably drawn as 
better than any in the Rocky Mountains, for the reason that | any of hers, the domestic scenes as effectively brought out, 
one can see the surrounding eminences. Mr. W. C. Prime's | and the moralizing just as overwrought. It can scarcely be 
“Golden Treasures of Kuriaum” admirably describes some of ! said, however, that the character of the heroine is anything 


twenty-seven years. 
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but an impalpable abstraction. 


(8vo, pp. 
152. Paper, 50 cents.) 





Lee & Shepard are about to iesue a volume 
entitled “Frabel and his Work,” from the 
German. The book will contain a biographi- 
cal sketch by Miss Emily Shirreff. 

James R. Osgood & Co. have nearly ready 
a “ Little Classic” edition of Harriet Marti- 
neau's work on “* Household Education.” This 
was one of Mies Martineau's most popular 
books forty years ago. 

Among the publications of Messrs. G. P. 
Potnam’s Sons next autumn will be “ The 
Wonder World,” which promises to be a note- 
worthy book for children. It will consist of 
reprerentative stories from the literature of 
all times and countries. 

Among the choice publications of the an- 
tumn will be one from the press of James R. 
Osgood & Co. on American colleges, which 
has been prepared by Mr. Charles F’. Richard- 
son, literary editor of The Independent, and 
Mr. H. A. Clark, one of the editors of the 
“Harvard Book.” Twenty-four leading and 
representative colleges, including West Point 
and the Naval Academy, will be described, 
each with the aid of at least one heliotype 
illustration, Harvard and Yale having five or 
six each. The number of plates will, there- 
fore, be sixty or more. Most of the sketches 
have been written by leading officers or dis- 
tinguished alumni of the colleges included :— 
Harvard, by Professor Ames, of the Law 
School; Yale, by William L. Kingsley, of The 
New-Englander; Dartmouth, by Professor 
Lord; Williams, by the Rev. Washington 
Gladden; Brown, by Rt. A. Guild, the libra- 
rian ; Colambia, by Professor Van Amringe ; 
Princeton, by Frederick Vinton, the libra- 
rian; the University of Pennsylvania, by 
Provost Stillé ; Lafayette, by Professor March; 
Michigan University, by Professor Charles K. 
Adams. Those who have examined the illus- 
trations, promise that the work will be one 
of the finest illustrated volumes, by the helio- 
type process, that Messrs. Osgood & Co. have 
yet published. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All books received will be promptly noticed under 
head, The interests of our readers will guide 
us in making further notice.) 


Tus Bretr-Text Cycroprpia, A complete classifica- 
tion of Seriptural texts in the form of an alpha- 
betical list of subjects. By James Inglis. lzmo, 
pp. 524. Cloth, $2.60, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, 


Tue Biacksoarp tN tHe SuNpay-ScHoon. A Practical 
Guide for Superintenuents and Teachers. By 
Frank Beard. lémo, pp. 204. Cloth, $1.50. New 
York: Jesse Haney & Co, (Central News Com- 
pany.) 


Heattn: Five Lay Sermons to Working People 
By John Brown, ML. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 
32mo, pp. 9% Cloth, 50¢ nts. Boston: James R. 
On & Co, (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfioger.) 


‘Tas Hover on tHe Beacn. A Realistic Tale. By 

George Meredith. (Half-Hour Serie*.) 32mo. 

140. Paper, 20 cents. New York: Harper & 
rothers, (J, B, Lippincott & Uo.) 


‘Srrenoru or Men anv Srapntiry or Nations. By P. 
A. Chaabourne, D.D., LL DD. 12mo, pp. 113, Cloth. 
50 cents, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, (Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication.) 


Locxstey Hann, By Alfred Tennyson, (Vest- 
Pocket Series.) Szmo, pp. 88. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Bos on: James R. Osgood & Co. (Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Halfe finger.) 


A Persp Bentisp tae Scenes. By Mrs. Walton. Tllus- 
trated. I6mo, pp. 346. Cloth, $1.25, New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, (Presby:erian Board 
of Pubilicauon ) 


(ruerR Propie's Carmpren, A Sequel to “ Helen's 
Babies.” Sq. l6mo, pp. 303. Paper, 60 cents. New 
York: G. P, Patnam’s Sons. (Presbyterian Board 
of Publication.) 


Favorite Porms. By Owen Meredith, (Vest-Pocket 
Series.) 32mo, pp. 112. Cloth, 50 cents, Boston 
James R, Osguod & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & 


Haffelfinger.) 
Favorite Porms, By Robert Burns. (Vest-Pocket 
Series.) 3zmo, pp. 106, Cloth, 50 cents Boston 


James R. Osgood & Co, 
Haffelfi g r.) . 


Tus Danos or eave. By William Herman. 16mo, 
pp- WL. Cioth, San Francisco: Henry Keller & 
20., 643 Clay Street. (James K. Simon, 29 South 
Sixth Street.) 


(Claxton, Remsen, & 


* 


Tue Time or Rosrs. By Geraldine Butt. (Half- 
Hour Series.) &zmo, pp. 71 Paper, 20 cents 
ry oo Harper & Brothers, (J. B. Lippincott 

20. 


: ’ 

Dirvpornes. By Geraldine Butt. (Half-Hour Series), 
R2mo, pp 96 Paper, 20 cents, New York: Har 
per & Brothers, (J. B.“Lippincott & Co.) 

Mas, Van Cort's Praise Boox. Compiled bv Mrs. 


Maggie N. Van Cutt. I6mo, ;p. 112. Boards, 
35 cents, Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 





A Davenrer or Hern. A Novel. By William Black. 
ivmo, pp. 323, Cloth, $1.50 New York: Harper 
& Brothers. (J. B, Lippincott & Uo.) 


Mrs. Artier. A Novel. By Mrs, Oliphant. 8yo, 
pp. 152. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, (J. B, Lippincott & Co.) 


Pavt Deovotass; or, There is that within which 
Passeth Show. A Story, 16mo, pp. 96. Paper. 
Philadelphia’ J. L. Sibole & Co. 


Nimport. (Wayside Seri-s.) 16mo, pp 494. Cloth, 
$1.50. Lockwood, Brooks, & Co, (Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Ser-} ove; or. The Afternoon of Single Life. 12mo, 
pp. 344, Cloth, $1.00, Philadelphia; T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, 


Pamphlets. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Annual Con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the United States and British Provinces, held at 
Louisville, Ky., June 6-10, 1877, 

Third Annnal Catalogue of the Centenary Colle- 
giate Institute of the Newark Conference, 1876-7. 
Hackettstown, N. J, 

The Christology of St. John: A Svynodical Ser- 
mon, By John B, Thompson, D.D. 1877. 


Observance of the Sabbath, By Edwin Barnetson, 
Mexico, New York, 


New Music. 

Redeemed, A Temperance Anthem. Words by 
Dr. John W. Everson. Musie by Oscar Gerard. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: F, W, Helmick, 

White Whale March, By C. A, Noel. 
nati, Ohio: F. W, Helmick. 


Ceromo Waltz. By Charlie Baker, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: F. W. Helmick,. 


Cincin- 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Ir you wish to cure your cough, use Spen- 
cer’s Chloramine Pastilles, Druggists all 
sellthem. Principal Depot, 107 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia, Send 10 cents for sam- 
ple box. Johnson, Holloway, & Co., Special 
Agents, Phila, 





THE “Food for the Lambs,” published in 
Springfield, Ill., by Edwin A. Wilson, is one 
of the best little papers issued in this coun- 
try, if the kind words spoken for it by very 
many of the dear friends who have charge of 
the little folks in our Sunday-schools mean 
anything. 


Ons of the best books, of a popular char- 
acter, says The Sunday School Times, giving 
a full history of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, their 
authors, time and circumstances connected 
with their productions, etc., is the Com- 
panion to the Bib’e, by the American Tract 
Society, New York, Depository, 1512 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Amona the most thorough and popular 
private schools in New England is the 
Gannett Institute, Chester Square, Boston. 
The location is admirable, being so quiet 
and retired, and yet in the very centre of 
the most cultivated part of the city. 
Thoroughness in character and methods of 
instruction, and an earnest, conscientious 
fidelity, have pervaded its entire growth. 
By sending to Rev. Geo, Gannett, prin- 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, a catalogue may 
be secured, which will afford much inter- 
esting information. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Saratoga Sprines.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute, open all the year, is the headquarters ot the 
Christian and Literary elite seeking health or pleas- 
= Rs full information send for descriptive 
cireular. 





, ‘ Ae A b] ‘ 
MENEKLY’S BELLS. 
The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS «nown to 
the ; ublie siuce 1826, which have acquired a repu- 
tation unequaled by any, anda sale exceeding that 
of all tthers. No ag neies, P. O, address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. ¥. 
MENEELY & CO. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only $27 a year. 1100 students last year 
For circulars address J. B. T, Marsh, Sec,, Oberlin, O 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
der the College management. Full corps of first- 
class teachers, Expenses low. Class instruction or 
private lessons, as preferred. As a home for stu- 
dents, Oberlin is unsurpassed for health fulness. 
freedom from temptations, and religious and intel- 
lectnal advantages. Address Professor F. B. Rice. 


ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small 
Fami y Sch. ol. For particulars address 
__ MISS ADELE BREWER. Stock bridge, Mass. 
ORRISTOWN, N, J., Boarding School for Boys. 
Thirty miles from N.Y, Rey. 8, N. Howell, A.M. 


























EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Mr. Bayard Taylor 


| Says: “I take grest pleasure in recommending to 


parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin © Shortlidge.”’ 

This Academy for Young Men and Boys is twelve 
miles by rail from Philad+lphia. $260 a school year 
for boarding, washing. gas. schooling, books, etc. 
Pavable quarterly. No extra charges. Open all 
summer. Students admitted at any time, Special 
individual and class instruction for advanced and 
backward pupils. Ten instructors. two graduates 
of Yale College. For picture of building. gymna- 
sium, ana circular. address SWITHIN C. SHORT- 
LIDGE (Harvard University A. M.), Media, Pa. (Me- 
dia has seven churches and a temperance charter.) 


A ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies and Children, Morristown, N. J. 

This. well-known school. with its efficient corps of 
teachers, has been removed from Dobbs’ Ferry, 
N. Y., to Morristown, N. J. It offers the attractions 
of a beantiful and healtnful location, a fine seminary 
building with extensive grounds, skilled instruc- 
tors, and the best opportunities for obtaining a 
thorough ednenation. with the comforts and disci- 


| pline of a Christian home, 


For circulars, address the Principal. 


‘SVE HILL” SCHOOL. Preparatory 


to College and University. Pottstown... 


Pa. Thorough and critical preparation for college. 
Superior location. equipment gymnasium, library. 
Careful supervision and home culture. 
JOHN MEIGS, Ph.D., Principal. 
References.—President Porter, Yale; President 
Cattell, Lafayette; President MeCosh, Princeton: 
Justice Strong, U.S. Supreme Court, 





— YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRANVILLE, LICKING CO., 0. 
Will commence its ferty-sixth yesr September 13. 
Complete in «ll its departments. Preparatory, Colle- 
gi-te. Normal, Musie. and Painting. Number 
limited; ‘erms low. Discounts to the daughters of 
min‘sters and deceased soldiers, French, German, 
and Greek without extra charge. Address 


REV. D, SHEPARDSON, D.D. 





at ARTHMORE COLLEGE (Swarthmore, Dela- 
i) ware Co.. 10m les from Phila., Pa.), under care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes. who pursue the same courses of study and 
receive the same degrees Total expenses, inc!nd- 
ing tuition, hoard, washing, use o books, etc., $350 a 
year. Noextracharges For catalogue giving full 
particulars as to courses of study. ete., aduress 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 





OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Pottstown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

The twenty-eighth annual -ession begins on Thrrs- 
dey. September 13, 1877. situ-ted on Pola and 
panting R. R., for-y miles frm Philadelphia. 
Limited in nuo ber. Fore talogues a: ply to 
GEO. G, BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


-_ JUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


HIGHLAND HALL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
Next session will begin September 20, 1877. Ad- 
vantages unsurpassed. Terms mode ate. Apply for 
catalogues tou EDW. P. WESTON, President. 


ASELL SEMINARY 
r] FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, 
(near Boston), Mass An attractive home; 
board; special care of health, manners and morals 
of growing girls. Number limited. Full last year. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








geese FOR BOYS, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The next school year of Messrs. Reid and Vau- 
cher’s Family Schoo! for boys will begin Wednes- 
day, September 12, 1877. 

Mr. Reid was for nearly twenty years one of the 

rincipals of the well-known “Edwards Place 
ehes ” in Stockbridee, Mass. Mr. Vaucher was for 
six years a teacher in the same school. They refer 
with confidence to any of the friends and patrons of 
th-t school for an opinion of their fitness to pro- 
vide thorough instruction in conjunction with the 
attractions of a comfortable and well-ordered Chris- 
tian home. 

Pupils fitted for our principal colleges, for West 
Point or the Naval Academy, or for practical busi- 
ness pursuits, 

Among other references, the principals name Ex- 
Presidents Theodore D. Woolsey and Mark Ho 
kins, Chancellor Howerd Crosby, Presidents PD. C. 
Gilman and Pau! Chadbourne, Professers Henry W. 
Longfellow and W.8S. Tyler, Senator David Davis, 
of Illinois, Hon. Wayne McVeagh, of Pennsylvania, 
and the Rev. Henry Clay .Trumbull, editor of The 
Sunday School Times. 


For circulars, address either of the Principals, 
JARED REID, JR. JAMES VAUCHER. 





ILLISTON SEMINARY, 

AT FASTHAMPTON. MASS., 18 miles north of 
Springfield by rail, prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientitic schools in two co-ordinate depart- 
ments—Classical and Scientific. 38 graduates last 

ear. Ten instructors. Tuition from $60 to $70. 
‘able board from $3 to $5.50. Rooms from $2.50-to 
$9.41 per week. A first-class gymnasium attached. 
The 37th year begins Sept. 13. Examinations, 
Sept, 11 iad 12. Testimonials from last teacher re- 
nired. For catalogues address JAMES MORRIS 
HITON, Ph. D., Principal. 


HICAGO 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 


MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). 

The Fall Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, September 11, 1877. oS 
tienlars address the President. G. THAYER, Chi- 
eago Female College. Morgan Park, Cook Co., Lil.; 
or at 77 Madison Street, Chicago. 








IGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant Buildings, Eight Lat yey som Twenty- 
three Teachers. Ten Teachers in the Conservatory 
of Music connected with the College. Charges less 
than any school in the United States affording equal 
advan s and accommodations. Fall term opens 
Sept. 5th. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalogue. 





) yr es FEMALE COLLEGE 

Affordss uperior ooranane in regular and eclec- 

tic studies, Music and Art. and ix both a first-class Col- 

lege and a Christian Home, designed for well-pre- 
red students not under fourteen years of age. 
harges very moderate. Nex se~sion a er 5. 

Send for a catalogue to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., 

Pres’t., Elmira, N. Y. 


\ OODSTOCK ACADEMY. 





An English and Classical School for Boys and 
Girls. Fall term begins August 29. Location un- 
su sed for healthfulness and beauty of scenery. 
A limited number of boys received into the same 
family with the Principal, under his constant care, 
For terms, etc., address C. F, W. HUBBARD, Prin- 
cipal, Woodstock, Conn. 





MERICAN KINDERGARTEN ann NORMAL 

SCHOOL, at 44 East 43d Street, near Madison 
Avenue, New York. 18th year begins September 
25th, Miss E, M. Cos, Principal. American Kin- 
dergarten Material cheap and beautiful. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 





ROOKS SEMINARY for Youn 
keepsie. New York. Established 1871. Opens 
Sept. 19th. Reference, Rev. F. B. Wheeler, D.D., 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. Particulars and other 
references sent on application. 


Ladies, Pough- 





ENRY W. SIGLAR’S Boarding School will re- 
open Sept. 11. Preparation of buys for Col- 
lege a specialty; beys under fourteen years of age 
preferred. For circulars address Principal, New- 
burgh, New York. 





Grn year of Treemount Seminary, Norristown, 
Pa,, begins Sept. 11. College, Preparatory and 


Kelectic courses. For circulars, address John W. 
Loch, Ph.D., Prin. 


De. D. A. HOLBROOR’S 
CLASSICAL AND MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N, Y. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12. 








OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG. LA- 
DIES, Bridgeport, Conn, 
For circulars address the principal, 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


EW ENG, CONSERVATORY of MUSIC,18,000 pu- 
pils since 1847. 75 eminent instructors, 115 hours’ 
instraction for $15, Musical, Literary, and Art 


courses. 4 terms a year. -Address E. TOURJEE, 
Musie Hall, Boston. 








W EST PENNA. CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTE. 


for both sexes. New building for ladies. Open grate 
in eachroom. Address. 


JONATHAN JONES, A.M. Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 





INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 

guages, Painting, end Music, 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





7INDERHOOK ACADEMY, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Fits for the best colleges and scientific schools. 
Commences Sept. 6, George H. Taylor, A. M., Prin, 
(eight years Classical Lnstructor Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.) 


x 


Pe wees Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Llustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details, 








OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ORATORY 
For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors of Elocu- 
tion, Actors; and for general cuiture. Next term 
begins October 10. For circulars, address PRO- 
F OR LEWIS B. MONROE, 
20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





ANNETT INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, BOSTON, MASS. * 
The 24th year will begin Wednesday, bept. 26, 
1877. For Catalogues an ircular, apply to Rev. 
Geo. Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 
Mass. . 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
HiCKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
Rev G. H. Whitney, D.D.. Pres’t. Best and largest 
building ofits class. Instruction thorough. Grants 
degrees to ladies prepares young men for college. 
send for Catalogue. 





NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Eker. N. H. Egleston, with competent assistance, 
es ch of the education of a few boys at his 
home in lliamstown, Mass. 
CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION, 





ARKESBURG INSTITUTE, for Boys. on 

Pa. R. R., 44 miles from Phila. Terms mod- 
erate. No extras. Preparation for College or 
Business. Rev. J. L. Landis. 





IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A wide-awake, arengh-gaind School for Boys, 
Classical, Commercial, Military: in each best. 
See Prospectus. 





OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. For 
irculars, addre 
\ RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


W ILSON COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Address REV. W. T. WYLIE, President. 








HE MISSES NOTT'S 

English and French Family School for Young 

Ladies, 33 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 
Re-opens Sept. 24th. For Circulars, apply as above. 





RS. SUTTON’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls re- 
M opens Sept. 19, 1877. For circulars, apply to the 
Principal at Street, » 
Philadelphia. 


er residence, 3511 Hamilton 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





| 
NITED STATES SCHOOL AND COLLEGE | 
DIRECTORY FOR 1877. 1 

200 es, with Map and [Ilustrations, | 

Circulars of all the le ing schools combined in | 
this one publication, a standard medium of com- 
munication between schools and intending patrons, | 
wherein parents and guardians may obtain all the | 
information relating to the better class of scholastic | 
institutions in the country necessary to the selec- | 
tion of such a one as they may be in search of, | 
without the inconvenience incident to the usual 
means of collecting the same. } 

For the above-stated purpose free upon receipt or 
postage, 6 cents. 

Pamphlets and information of schools furnished 
GRATUITUUSLY. = 
HEADQUARTERS ror SCHOOL INFORMATION. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. | 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
PRINCIPALS and Heads of Families will find it to 
their interest to examine our list of teachers, grad- | 
uates of best American and Foreign Colleges. (No | 

charge to Principals or Families.) 

Tutors and Governesses; Professors, American 
and Foreign; Principals and Assistants; Teachers 
for any department supplied with first-class posi- | 
tions. Send stamp for application form. 

The School Gazette, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. Send for specimen copy. | 

30 UNION SQUARE (4th Ave. side), New York. 


American and Foreign 
TEACHERS AGENCY, 


23 Union Square(Broadway side), New York, | 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies, | 
an Boarding Schools, yfessors, Tutors, and 
Governesses ; gives information of good Schools to 
Parents. | 
Tweive years’ successful experience in the 
management of “The American School Institute,” 
affords superior facilities for meeting any demand. 
For information apply to MISS M. J. YOUNG. 








ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 





Capt. Ed. N. Kirk Talcott, tat, aitine 
Henry T. Wright. A.M., }a Principal 
Offers superior attractions and facilities for the 
education of boys. Session begins Sept. 6, 1877. 


For full information and catalogue address 


CAPT: ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, j 
Morgan Park, Cook Co. TL 


STEUBENVILLE, 0., FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The fall session of this well-known school will 
open September 11th. 

Board with room and light only $175, for the 
school year. Tuition in English course, $20 to $36 

ryear. One fourth off these ch for ministers’ 
Seaahtors, Music, French, Painting, etc., also at 
very reasonable rates. Send for catalogue. 
REV. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Principal. 


REV. C. C. BEATTY, D.D., LL. D., Supt, 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

ForClergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, 
and all classes of advanced Students. Attention to 
Conversation, Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and 
Recitation. Chartered March. 1875. Grants bay ayy 
Both sexes admitted. {Summer term opens July 2d. 
Students entered at anytime. Dayand Evening 
Classes.) Send for Catalogue. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., 
President. 














LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, Blairs- 
town, N. J, for [ae a of both sexes, will re- 
open on Tuesday, September4th. Within five miles 
of the Blue Ridge, its situation is pie ta and 


by steam. The government is as mild as is compati- 
ble with efficiency, and the table is well kept. ' 
H. D. GREGORY, Ph. D.. Principal, | 
Blairstown, New Jersey. | 





For Advanced Education of Young Women at 


on Cayuga Lake, Central 
YNION SPRING N.Y. 14th a2 
pecially attrartive as a elike institution. Pre- | 
paratory and collegiate departments. Send for cir- | 
cular. sident, HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D., 
A.M. Vice-President, M. ANNA WYTHE. 


RITTENHOUSE ACADEMY | 


For Young Men and Boys, N. E. Cor. Chestnut and 
Eighteenth Sts., Phila. Limited number of pupils, | 
Thorough preparation for College or Business. Fall 
term begins Sept. lth. Scholars received the week 
revious, L, BARROWS, A. M., DeB. K, LUDWIG4 | 
. M., Principals} | 


BRADFORD ACADEMY | 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. | 
Year commences August 28. For circulars and 


admission apply to 
MISS ANNIE E. somEeee. Princi 











REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
and Commercial College. Founded 1802. A Sea- 
side Schoo! for both sexes. On direct route from 
New York to Boston. For catalogue address the 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 





INDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY for 
beni at Litiz, Lancaster Co.. Pa. Founded 1794. 
Graduating Course “Harvard University Prelimi- 
nary Examinations for Women.” Rev. H. A, Bricken- 
stein, Principal. 





ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio. 
Mt. Holyoke plan. The twenty-third year will 
commence September 5, 1877. Board, Tuition, Fuel, 
and Lights, $170 per annum. 
Send for catalogue to 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 





ORMAL INSTITUTE—At Bast Greenwich, R. I. 
A seaside summer school for teachers and pu- 
pils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. Literary and musi- 
cal Courses, July 22to August 25. Terms moderate. 
For circulars address E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, 


- QOPINIONS. - 


The fact that the Scholars’ Quarterly reached, in midsummer, a ¢irculation of 115,000 copies 
is sufficient proof of its popularity, yet to show how favorably it is received in ail sections, a few 
of the many testimonials sent us are here given. 


MAINE.—“ Those of my class who have tried 
the Quarterly find it a great help; therefore, * 
send for more.” H,E. D. 

NEW HAMPSH¥IRE,—' I never examinedone 
until lately. It is just such a help as I have 
long wished for.” A.B. P. 

VERMONT —“ We are highly pleased with 
them. Are using them in three classes with 
good success.” A. M. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—“ You would be glad 
tosee how much the Quarterly adds to the 
interest in Bible study in our school.” J. R. 

RHODE ISLAND.—‘“ It is the best scholars’ 
help we have ever had.” P.M. B. 

CONNECTICUT —‘I would like to see the 
Quarterly in all the classes of our school. It 
is much liked by those who have it, and I hope 
our superintendent may be favorable to its in~ 
troduction another year.” M. E. D. 

NEW YORK.—‘ We have been using the 
Scholars’ Quarterly with eminent success. 
have, as yet, not seen anything in the Sunday- 
school work that equals it.” M. A.C. 

NEW JERSEY.—‘ I might better have made 
up a club for the Scholars’ Quarterly at the 
outset. I have liad to order again and again. 
It is the best thing out for scholars or teachers.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—* The Scholars’ Quarterly 
is just what we want. I think it is the most 
complete help we have ever had.” M. D. G. 

MARYLAND.—“I requested some of my best 
teachers to look at the copy | had received, and 
they were so very much pleased that they 
wantour entireschool to adoptthem.” H.R, P. 

VIRGINIA.—“I think it is one of the best 
books that I have ever seen for the Sunday- 
school. I wish thatevery teacher and scholar 
in the county had one.” 

NORTH CAROLINA. —“T have just received 
the second quarter, and am so delighted with 
it that I want it for the whole year, com- 
mencing with January.” J. W 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—“I have found it the 
best help I have yet seen in the preparation 
of the lessons.” G. H. W. 

GEORGIA.—“ I think the Quarterly the best 
text book for the Sunday-school scholar that 
I have ever seen.” W. E. R. 

ALABAMA.—“I wish my Sunday-school 


| class to see them. I hope I shall order again 

more extensively.” J. M. 

MISSISSIPP1.—‘“ TI have been usinga copy of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly recently, and have to 
express Only the highest appreciation of its 
merits.” J.C. R. 

TENNESSEE .—“ Please mail me_ twenty 
copies of the Scholars’ Quarterly for the second 
Se ed I think my school will like them.” 


KENTUCKY.—“ The Quarterly wins with 
oe teachers and Bible-class scholars.” H. 
Cc, 


MISSOURI.—“I have tried your Scholars’ 

Quarterly for nearly six months, and it gives 
me such good satisfaction that I herewith send 
| you an order to supply all my larger scholars 
with it.” H.N. 
_ OHIO.—“T shall hope to introduce them 
into our school at the close of the present 
quarter. Iregard them as the most complete 
scholars’ help yet published.” D 8 


INDIANA.—“ We find it the best help we can 
get, and like it because it helps us to search 
the Scriptures.” M. H. G. 

'LLINOIS.—“ It seems to me that it is just 
what is needed inall ourschools to induce the 
scholars to study their lessons at home, and 
= to make the study of great interest.” D. 
C.J. 


_ MICH'GAN.—“ We consider them a decided 
a epeamens upon the lesson leaf.” Mrs, A. 
. 8. 


WISCONSIN.—“TI have seen nothing equal 
to it among the ‘lesser lights’ upon the Sun- 
| day-school lessons,” G. B. 

1OWA.—“T consider it invaluable, and be- 
lieve itshould be placed in the hands of every 
scholar ia the land.” H. D.C. 

MINNESOTA.—“ They have given very good 

satisfaction during the past quarter, and, I 
believe, will do much good.” G.H. B. 


NEBRASKA.—“ It is royal, and deserves to 
P.G. 


have its sovereignty reco,snized.” 
Freee The Quarterly takes well.” W. 


CALIFORNIA.—‘ The Trivers, unsurpassed ; 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rev. T. H. R. 





Since the starting of the Scholars’ Quarterly, various other quarterly publications have been 


issued by different publishers of lesson helps. 


The one commended as above always bears on 


its cover the imprint of The Sunday School Times. 


A single copy, one year, (four quarters) costs 25 cents ; 
SU BSCRIPTION PRICE.---::. copies, one year, $25. Subscriptions taken for 
three or six months at the yearly rate: under ten copies, three months, seven cents each. Send 
seven cents foraspecimen. Postage stamps may be sentin place of currency,if more con- 


venient. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








AGENTS WANTED. 





Many responses have been made to our call 
for agents, and hundreds of persons are now 
Belgie cia arto and hgh getting subscribers for The Sunday School 
Times and The Scholars’ Quarterly. The 
HOWLAND SCHOOL number of Sunday-school teachers and schol- 
ars entering this work is much larger than 
was expected, and their suecess has been very 
satisfactory. Our agents’ book is still open, 
and we again ask that any man, woman, boy, 
or girl, who wishes to act for us, will send his 
or her name at once, that we may make 


“aon a Known our terms and furnish an agent’s outfit 


free. We pay cash commissions. 


ADDRESS, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 


Agents wanted for Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Great 

’ Comprising an illustrated history of the 
RLO | oe ae railroad and other riots, with a 
history of Communism and trade unions. By Hon. 
J.T, Hea ley. All classes want this intensely inter- 
esting book, depicting the r- ign of terror in which 
3.500 s-ldiers and citizens were killed and wounded, 
$35,000,0.0 property destroyed, 80,000 U.S. troops and 
National Guards requir+d to suppress it. Send 50 
ernts tor outfitand territory. E. Bt Treat, Publisher, 
805 Broadway, N., Y. 





OUR NAMEon extra mix. VIS. CARDS 
4. B. HOLCOMB 50 P.M. at Mallet Creek, tna tGe 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


J-.KILE & CO., 
450 NORTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Chorch and Sunday School 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 








Son: 
WOOD TURNING. 


| Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail 





VACATION STORIES, FOR BOYS. 
Delightful stories by popular authors, choicely 
illustrated. Large limo $1.00. Vacation Stories, 
for Girly. A companion volume to “ Vacation Sto- 
ries, for Buys.” Large | mo. $1.00, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 

















By “ Pansy” author of “ Four Girls at Chautauqua,” 
to which the above is a sequel. Sent by mail, care- 
fully wrapped, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.50. 
The usual discount for Sunday-school Libraries. 


For sale by 
EBEN SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Case's bible Atlas 
Oa 

This invaluable work is speciany demgned to aid Sunday 
School Teachers und Scnvlurs am the study ot the Auer 
national Serws of Sunday School Lessons. Tts 16 Quarte 
Maps are accurately compiled from the latest discovencs 
and researches, and cover the whele field of Bible Geography. 
They are clearl, engraved, and elevantl inted in rs, 
and are accompanied by COM1OUs EXPUAN a wi 
NOLL Acomplete ALPHABETICAL INDEX cn- 
rbles any one to find at once, any Town, Mountain, Lake, 
River, or other locality. This co vplee and practions Atlas 
s essenti | to every Stude.t of the Bible The Sunday 
School Tines says: 

“It would not be easy to see how the work eculd be im 
proved. \we commend it unreservedly, as up to the times, 
sccurate, clear, and hundy." 


We want ts in every Township to sell this much 
neerled work. Ministers, Su ntendents, avd Teach rs of 
sither sex, can do their Sunday Schools a service, and 
make money by introdu ing it. Libe terms given. 
Speeunen cones ma lect to any address on receipt of the prwe, 
$1.00. Send for Cirenlars, Terma, and full mformat on, to 

Woy EF seK Co). Pobtishe s. Hhartiord, Conn, 
















VINCENT, Moopy, Fay aoe Rontnson, 
Petz, amd all other Sunday-School ders agree 
that a good Concordance and wjbie Text Book are in- 
dispensable to the Christian Teacher's greatest suc- 
cess. For the sum of ‘Two Dollars only totter to send 
Cruden’s Concordance of 





and the Libie Text Book of more than T 
Thousand Scripture Pa: arra under about 
Two Thousand Headings of Persons, Places and Sub- 
jects. The retail price of the former is Two Dollars, 
and of the latter Seventy-five cents. The Concordance 
will be sent alone for One Dollarand Fifty Cents. 
Pastors and Superintendents will please tell their Sun- 
day-School Teachers. An extra copy, or its equival- 
ent, will be given for a club often or more. D. L. 
Moody says, * These books will help you to study the 
Word of God with profit. It you have not them, 
get them to-morrow, for every Christian ought to have 
them.” For sale by 









EBEN.. SMNUTE. 
Manager International Sunday-School Supply Co. 
. 36 Broufield St., Boston, 





The Leading Book of Sunday-school Songs. 
HEAVENWARD A collection of New Son 


for the Sunday-school 
Jas. R Murray. P. P. Bliss. and other favorite writers. 
HEAVEN WARD is the ONLY new book con- 
taining Mr. Bliss’s best 
songs, the ones that have made his name famous 
throughout the land. 
HEAVENWARD is the ont new book con- 
: taining “Hold the Fort,” 
“What shall the Harvest be?” “If Papa were only 
teady,” ete., ete, 
HEAVENWARD contains such favorites as 
j “Sweet by and by,” “ Your 
Mission,” “Almost Persuaded,” * Shining Shore,” 
and others. P 
HEAVENWARD contains a larger number 
; of NEW gems by the best 
. ee than any Sunday-school book ‘ever pub- 
Isned. 
HEAVEN WA RD is pronounced by the press, 
and all who examine it, the 
best bock of Sacred Songs now before the public. 
HEA VENWARD? the book you want. for 
Sunday-schools. Examine 
and compare it carefully with others. 
HEAVENWARD ¢ettains 160 pages, fine 
- tinted paper, and is sold at 
35 cents each or $30.00 per hundred in boards. 
HEAVENWARD #s 8eld by most book and 
music dealers. A sample 
copy in paper cover, will be mailed for 25 cents by 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS. Publishers, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Summer Music Books 


Enliven Conventions this Summer by using: 


In Camp and Revival Meetings, 
MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOOK. Its unvre- 
tending title pref ces one of the best »nd brightest 
collections of hymns and tones extact. Price, 45 cts. 


In Temperance Meetings, 
MR&. VAN COTT’S BOOK, (which is also a Tem- 
perance + oo) or 
HULL’S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK, Price, 
10 vents. Wide-awake Temperaace songs. 


In Sunday-scheol Conventions, 

SHINING RIVER. By H.S. and W. O, Perkins. 
Price, 35 centa. 

GOOD NEWS. By R. M. MelIntosh. Price, 35 
cents. Two bovks which cannot be excelled for 
beauty 

In School Teachers’ Conventions, 

SCHOOL SONG BOOK. (For Girls Normal 
Schools.) By U. Everest. 60 cents; or $6 per doz. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR. (For up; er Gram- 
mar clavses.) W. 8. Tilden. 60 cents; 8 per doz. 





Two wel -constrneted bouks, by teachers who under- 
stand their business. 


4a Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. BE. DITSON & CO. 


C. H. DITSON 4 CO. 
843 Broadway, 





Buccessors to Lee & Walker 
Philadelphia. 


New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « « « $2.15 each. 
“ 15 to 29 1.90 
20 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 
To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 


of making their subscription state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) | 


“ s 6 & “ 


CL) 


—_——p——_— 


* Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a@ year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


—_——_9—_—__ 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tux Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 





Paper, please mention the date to which you have | 


paid for Tux Sunpay Scnoor Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tux Tues. 


——___0—_———_ 
THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 

100 Copies, one month, eo « ' § .60 

100 - one year, - = = 

Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


———-—_—_—_ 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 





100 Copies, three months, + - 6.25 
100 ad one year, = © © 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at rates. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 


The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings, 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - Is, 6d. 


These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 
—— 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 


an inch), for each insertion, - - - 25 cts. 
Special Notices: per line (as above), - - 30 cts. 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - 50 ots. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 


10 “ “ 8 “ 
15 rm “18 as 
20 “ “ 96 ” 
25 “ « 52 


aa Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


—_——_o—_——— 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business MM anager, 
410 CHESTNUT STREET, Pumapsirsiu. 
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COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


Dobbin's Electric Soap. 


On September 28th, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded 
by the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 
HONORABLE MENTION. 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a victory over 
the WHOLE WORLD, The following is their Report, on which we received the Award: ed wa 

“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on account 
of the V ERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. This Soap was the only 
PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, therefore, of great praise. All other Soap contained 
rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other eae aes. and the chief aim of American Soap 
Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing for Soap, should contain the least 
Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP is for sale by all G » 2 
uisteatelen y all Grocers ease try it, and see how infinitely superior 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers, who will write for 


. gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to try. Send 
at once. 





\CASHMERE BOUQUET 
| TOILET SOAP. 


a The perfume of Coraats & Co.’s CashMERE Bouquet Extract and 
8) Tortet Powper will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 









-KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Corn Starch 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


_ PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, ETC. 














JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made 
for the Laundry and General 
House Use. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Bells of mounted 

SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION, ith the t . Ge dhuveies, 
. , Farms, tories, A 

For sale by all leading Grocers. * ees “ et Fire 


Tlustrated atalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quant of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLA, 


Sa Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 





MADE ONLY BY 
McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & C0. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
ottos distilled from flowers. It is 
carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alkaline strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
let or Nursery —— Made only by 
Rosinson Bros. & Ce., Boston. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS 
Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., equal to 
5) any press. Larger sizes for | work. 
Do your own printing and advertising 
and save . Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young Ses — Can be 
© a money making business any- 
where. Send 3c. stamp for large cole 


logue to KELSEY & CO,, Manuf’s, Meriden, Conn. 
WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 

ing the Night or Day. W. Jamzs Arrwoop. 








The Wonder of the Day! 


CARLISLE’S 25 cent post-paid package by 
mail, containing 280 pins, 25 assorted sewing 
needles, 72 shirt buttons, 200 yards spool cotton, 
12 shoe strings, 1 paper hair pins, or any of the 
following ron Pel foe 25 cents. 


A towel and wash rag, or a hair and tooth brush, 
or three pieces brown windsor soap, or six sewing 
machine needles, or six dozen Ro ~- 
shirt buttons, or one dozen Faber’s tead pencils, or 
one hundred best sewing needles, or two pair men’s 
half hose, or two pair ladies’ hose, or one gents’ 
collar and two white lawn ties, or two colored border 

ocket handkerchiefs, or six colored handkerchiefs 

‘or children, or two yards colored mosquito netting, 
or one silk fan eight inch, or one yard white wash 
net for ties, or ladies’ silk tie, or ladies’ wide Byron 
collar, or pair of ladies’ linen cuffs, or ladies’ bosom 
form, or a pair of gents’ suspenders. or a shaw! 
strap, or ten cloth lined standing or Byron collars, 
and for fifty cents a bead hanging basket or tidy 18 
x 26, or one yard spider web net. for ties in white 
or white and black, or one yard black gros grain sash 
ribbon, or russia leather pocketbook, or ladies’ 
morocco belt. New metal hinged or scale belts, 
two button kid gloves, or the adjustable bustle skirt, 
seventy-five cents, or the complete ready plaiter, one 


dollar. 
J. D. CARLISLE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton, D.C, No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 
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All who have a 


SEWING MACHINE 


And use a Thread-Cutter | 
say— What a very useful attachment it is, how 
easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scissors, 
always at hand, saves time, patience, thread and 
needles enough to pay for jits cost in a short time.” 

Try one, Ask your agent for 
GALLAUDET'S, 
which is acknowledged to be the best, or send 
25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 
receive by return mail with full instructions) to 


WM. L,. GALLAUDET, 





42 Elm Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c: 
25 Styles Fun Cards, 100, 
. DOWD § CO., Bristol, Conn 





and 3ct, stamp. 
Samples 6c. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


SUNDAY NIGHTS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 
[From the Golden Rule.} 


When one considers the multitudes of 
people that are sojourning in the country 
at this season of the year, the manner in 
which they spend the Sabbath evening is a 
most interesting subject, at least to one 
who is mligiounty inclined. 


While the days are uncomfortably warm, 
so much so that attendance at church is a 
burden to the flesh, and often oppressive to 
the spirit, the evenings are deliciously cool. 
From the hours of six to ten, the hours of 
the closing day and the early night, the 
atmosphere is of a quality that delivers the 
body from fatigue, and quickens the mind 
to pleasant if not active thought. Few 
natures can sit in the open air of a summer 
evening, especially if it be of a Lord’s Day, 
and not receive communications from the 
divine influence. The season is productive 
of charming and tempered intercourse, of 
lively and suggestive conversation, and of 
moods which the great Maker of the mind 
must be pleased to contemplate. It is the 
hour in which sacred songs are sung and 
heard with impressive effect. The heart is 
lifted to the level of the grateful or implor- 
ing utterance, and the spirit yields itself 
— unwonted alacrity to the sacred mel- 

y. 

Such delightful exercises are practicable 
at every hotel and in every neighborhood 
in the country. What more appropriate 
way to inaugurate the duties and pleasures 
of the week? How can influences more 
healthy, more truly representative of that 
which is most peaceful and holy of our 
religion, be sent abroad through the neigh- 
borhood than will proceed from such charm- 
ing, informal religious gatherings ? 

Gather, then, in the parlors of the hotels. 
Gather in the cheerfulness and happiness 
of your moods. Gather in front of your 
houses, under the neighboring trees as the 
om comes on. Invite your neighbors, 
the visiting residents of your vicinity, to 
come, bringing their gifts with them; and 
let the voice of song rise through the even- 
ing air. It shall sound farther perhaps 
than you dream, reaching ears open to no 
other voice, but gladly open to receive the 
charming strain. It shall carry consola- 
tion to hearts of whose griefs you are igno- 
rant; carry many backward in!memory, many 
forward in hope, and all upward in heart. 

“Praise the Lord, for the Lord is ; 
Sing praises unto his name, for it is pleasant.” 





UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 


ie ae a review of Captain Charles Warren's 
“Underground Jerusalem,” in the London Satur- 
day Review.) 

If the solid results of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund have thus far failed to come 
up to the mark fixed at the outset by its pro- 
moters, if few striking or sensational dis- 
coveries have been announced and many of 
the disputed sites and other topographical or 
archeological problems remain as uncertain 
as of old, it is beyond dispute that a great 
deal has been added to our knowledge both 
of the Holy Land at large and of its sacred 
capital. e large scale Ordnance map, 
shortly, we hope, to be published, will alone 
amply repay the outlay upon the expedi- 
tion. The labor bestowed upon the iden- 
tification of sites, chiefly by means of a 
heedful study of the existing vernacular 
names, has supplied innumerable points of 
contact, in addition to those of previous less 
systematic travelers and explorers, between 
the Bible text and the present features of 
the country. 

In Jerusalem itself, though only here and 
there has the surface of the soil been more 
than scratched, while local jealousy has 
forbidden ground even to be struck where 
the problem of problems awaits the solu- 
tion within the sacred area of the Haram, 
there has, notwithstanding, been a great 
deal done to settle the, basis for future in- 
quiries, and to narrow the boundaries of 
investigation, whilst establishing particular 
points of no mean value. Of the labors 
and hardships undergone in working up 
to this point of topographical knowledge 
the book before us gives a sketch as graphic 
in its details as it is modest and retiring in 
its tone. Inthe annals of the distinguished 
corps of Royal Engineers there can be few 
tales of patient toil and hourly risk of life 
more worthy of record than those which 
make up the unassuming narrative of Un- 
derground Jerusalem. Shafts had to be 
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sunk through rubbish and broken stones | same spot was built the second temple, 
which in the course of centuries had accu- | 


mulated to a depth of a hundred feet or more. 
One main difficulty in that treeless country 
was the providing the wooden frames with 
which the shafts had to be lined. Low and 
narrow galleries were then driven horizon- 
tally to right or left, in which the miner, 
often on bended knee, by the dim light 
of an oil lamp worked his perilous way 
through layer after layer of loose earth or 
stone chippings, loose stones occasionally 
bursting in upon him like water, or huge 
blocks crashing in upon the void thus 
made, crumpling up the wooden frames like 
aper, and threatening the explorer with 
instant death. 


No wonder that Captain Warren could 
speak of the strain upon the nerves during 
this work as intense, requiring the greatest 
fortitude and self-control on the part of him- 
self as leader, of the hardy and intrepid 
corporal or sergeant who stoutly seconded 
him, and the much enduring fellahih who 
had to be alternately coaxed and drilled 
into the requisite obedience. Even the 
power of vigor the involuntary move- 
ment of the muscles would fail at times 
under such tension, so that their limbs re- 
fused to obey the will, and the men had to 
be told off to duty above ground until they 
once more became cool and collected. Cap- 
tain Warren himself became familiar with 
this strange effect of nervous influence. 
Through all this he was often left without 
remittances, the Fund being his debtor to 
the full extent of his private means. Added 
to these constant drawbacks, and perhaps 
most formidable of all, were the jealousies 
of Jews and Mahomedans alike, whose 
holy places or associations were threatened 
by Frunkioh intrusion, and the dull and 
stupid opposition of the Turkish pashas, 
who were at length generally best dealt 
with by a front of bold defiance. All things 
considered, Captain Warren may well be 
ge of the results he has to show from 

is seven years’ researches. Until the time 
comes when a more liberal firman or a 
greater relaxation of local prejudices opens 
the area of the Noble Sanctuary itself to 
direct and thorough excavation, it is not 
clear what fresh discoveries of value are to 
be looked for within the immediate range of 
his investigations. 


What may be laid down as absolutely 
fixed, and as forming the groundwork of all 
further detail, is the approximate parallelo- 
gram of solid masonry forming an artificial 
face to the native fortress of the Haram 
mount. That the date of this grand wall 
goes back in part to the time of Solomon is 
to be inferred from the masons’ marks in 
red paint found upon the lowest tier of 
stones near the south-east angle, and held, 
on the authority of scholars so well quali- 
fied as Dr. Petermann and Mr. Deutsch, 
who saw them on the spot, to be Phcenician 
letters. Even though the other portions of 
the wall, which here and elsewhere attains 
from the base (through the rubbish) the full 
height of one hundred and fifty feet assigned 
to it by Josephus, be referred to the time of 
Herod, there is convincing proof that the 
preeets Haram area was, in the time of our 

ord, included within the*circuit of the city 
wall. The idea then of the Sakhrah, or 
holy rock, in the very centre of the area 
having been the site of the Saviour’s bury- 
ing-place—the key of Mr. Fergusson’s ex- 
traordinary position—must be sent to the 
same limbo as the wonderful theory of the 
Turanians being the only builders, and 
Stonehenge being a Buddhist reliquary tope 
No criminal, it is well known, could by 
Jewish law be executed or buried within 
the city limits. We have, moreover, th 
express testimony of St. John’s Gospel (19: 
41) to the fact that in the place where Jesus 
was crucified was the pied where he was 
buried. We are, then, to conceive a male- 
factor crucified and buried within a few 
yards at most of the holy of holies itself! 


The traditional reverence paid by Mos- 
lems and Jews alike to this remarkable rock 
as the site of the threshing-floor of Araunah 
in harmony with the direct evidence of 
Scripture, is conclusively borne out by the 
researches of Captain Warren. Just sucha 
place as this must originally have been is 
the customary native threshing-floor at the 
present day, a breezy spot on a loity 
plateau of rock—in this case not quite on 
the ridge of Moriah, but a few feet south of 
it—the ridge or peak itself being occupied 
by the cavern for corn, the usual accompani- 
ment tothe threshing-floor, in which the grain 
is garnered. In this cavern, tradition says, 
Araunah and his sons, when they saw the 
destroying angel, hid themselves through 
fear. Be that as it may, over this hallowed 
site. David designed to build the temple 
which his son was to execute, and upon the 


| 





altered and enlarged by Herod. Here is 
the key to all authentic reconstruction of 
the lost sanctuary, with its courts and pre- 
cincts. Forbidden as he was to break the 
sacred surface of the noble sanctuary, Cap- 
tain Warren succeeded in opening up passa- 
ges and staircases long closed with rubbish, 
or blocked with later masonry, so as to 
make his way from several points of ap- 
proach to chambers or spaces beneath the 
surface where the temple originally stood, as 
laid down in the sketch-plan accompanying 
his work. ... 


Captain Warren seems to have made, 
even by the admission of the party at home 
whose crotchets he had all along stoutly 
combated, a real hit in the discovery of the 
north wall of the temple, not far from the 
gate Tadi. But this he was not allowed to 
follow up, through the jealousy of the 
pashas, while he has the provocation of 
finding it appropriated by the enemy as 
“the south wall of the basilica of Constan- 
tine.” In the Sakhrah itself his zeal for in- 
vestigation spurred him to a perilous 
exploit, with on little to show for what 
might have cost him his life, besides seri- 
ously compromising his associates. Getting 
three ladies of equal courage and curiosity 
to keep the attendant zaptiehsin a talk at a 
distant corner of the mosque, with the late 
Captain aare R. E., on the lookout to 
give warning, he vaulted over the railing of 
the Sakhrah, which he had previously recon- 
noitred, and with a light iron lever pro- 
ceeded to dislodge one of the stones which 
formed the flooring of the cave. An old 
wrench of the meratn. causing his shoulder 
to fail with the weight of the flag—-which was 
three feet by two feet six, and nearly four 
inches thick—down went the stone with a 
thundering crash into the hollow beneath, 
which was, after all, no more than three 
feet deep. Despite the frantic terror of the 
Moslem friend who unwillingly backed him 
in the unhallowed enterprise, Captain War- 
ren dived into the hole, but could neither 
replace the stone nor make anything out of 
the mysterious abyss, beyond the dubious 
surmise that it formed a gutter to carry off 
the blood of the sacrifices. Happily no 
harm came to the adventurous party, and 
in some unknown way the stone in a few 
days was found restored to its place. . . . 


One of the most valuable parts of Cap- 
tain Warren’s book, as well as the most 
novel in itself, is his statistical account of 
the resources of Palestine, the various 
classes of the population, and the different 
trades and callings among which they are 
distributed. No fewer than 1,320 shops 
were examined in the course of this ex- 
haustive survey of Jerusalem; the trades, 
the number of active men, and their religion 
being carefully noted down. The only 
manufacture the city can boast of is that of 
soap, of which our author gives ample 
details. Indigo-dyeing forms an industry of 
some importance. Captain Warren speaks 
of five potteries in Jerusalem, all worked 
by Moslems. It was probably after his time 
that the impulse was given to this handi- 
craft, which has-enriched many an arche- 
ological collection, notably the Imperial 
Museum at Berlin, with ingenious speci- 
mens of sham pottery. 








PUBLICATIONS, 


s. S. TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ONTHEACTS 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 

quantities. 
' “Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers. . . . — attractive, correct, and 
judicious in the use of learning.’"—Rev, Howard 
Crosby, D.D. 

“Incomparably the best we know for the next 
quarter’s lessons.”—Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., in The 
Christian Weekly. 

“A member of my family has used it in preference 
to all others in conducting a large and adult Bible 
class.”—Prof. Austin Phelps, Andover Seminary. 

A. 8. BARNES & €0., Publishers, §. Y. 













No. x, 
30 Vols, 
$10.00 net, 
No. 2, 15 Vols., 


$r2.50 net. 


On = 67 ORF 
LIBRARIES 


SELECTED WITH 
GREAT CARE 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 
LOWEST 


PRICES, 


No. 3, 15 Volumes, 

= 12.50 net, 

Grand Cheap Library, No, 1, 
50 Vols., $20.80 net. 





Grand Cheap Library, No. 2, 50 Vols. 
$22.40 net. 


Life Illustrated Library, 75 Vols., $20 nes. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

S2 Madison St., Chicago. 

ALEXANDER McCONNELYK, Depositary. 
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CROWELL’S 
Sunday-School Libraries 








No, 1. 30 Vols. 18mo. $10 00. 
No.2. 15 Vols. 16mo 12 50. 
No.3. 15 Vols. 16mo 12 50. 





T. Y. CROWELL, 744 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Is NEW, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
CONCIS Suggestive and Helpfal to 
poe c os h —. Its cost is 
only 7 cts.a qua r, or ets. a year. 
Send SEVEN CENTS for a Specimen 
Number, and be convinced. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
Broadway, New York. 


NEW COMMENTARY 


ON THE WHOLE BIBLE. 
By JAMIESON, FA ann BROWN. 
com PL 















FAUSSET 
ETE EDITION. 
best Commentary extant. 
Commended by the most wre scholars & dwines. 
PRICE $7.60. 
For full particulars address, 
S. S. SCRANTON & CO.. Hartford, Conn. 


Welcome tidings 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, 
BY MESSRS. 
LOWRY, DOANE and SANKEY, 


Including the last BO WMINS and MWSIEC of the 
late 


P. P. BLISS. 
This is the only new Song Book authorized by the 
family of Mr. BLISS, or in which they have any interest. 
Every Sunday-school should have 


Welcome Tidings 


It comprises talent never before found in a simgle 
collection, and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Words and Music. If your bookseller does not seli 
it, send at once to either of the Publishers. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-school style, in 
Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cents by mail. 
Soscuny cnet Sey Sanh, paper covers, on receipt af 

3. 





BIGLOW & MAIN,’ 
NEW YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & C8., 
| CINCINNATI. 





BY THE 
Rev. HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


“HIGHER LIFE” 


Doctrine of Sanctifieation, 
TRIED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1émo, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25. 





LSO, 


Manual ‘of Forms 


For BAPTISM, ADMISSION TO THE COMMD- 
NION, ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S 
SUPPER, MARRIAGE, AND FUNERALS, 


BY THE REV. A, A. HODGE, D.D. 
16émo. LIMP CLOTH. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 





Please address 
JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintendent, 
1384 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FREE To PASTORS 
Ws SUPERINTENDENTS 


Either of the following-named items will [be 
mailed free to any Pastor or Superintendent sending 
me a one-cent stamp for postage. If all five of the 
articles are wanted, send five cents; and if the por- 
trait of Moody and Sankey is desired for framing, 
or to be kept smooth, send five cents extra for tube 
and additional postage. 

1. Catalogue of Sunday-school Concert Exereises, 
containing names of forty not on my previous lists 

2. A good portrait of Moody and Sankey, size 11 x 
13 inches. 

3. A list of International Lessons for 1878. 

4. One hundred and ninety selected passages for 
Chri-tian Workers. 

5. A list of “ Helps to Bible Study,” recommended 
by Miss Frances t Willard. 

I have for sale the following 


BOOKS BY 



























MISS WILLARD. 


1. NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS, a choice 














book for older girls and young ladies. Numerous 
commendations of this volume from eminent 
Christian leaders and editors have been received, 
Do not fail to seeure it for your family and Sunday- 
school Library. Price, $1.00 

2. HINTS AND HELPS IN WOMAN’S TEMPER- 
ANGE WORK. 


Adeiress 
EBEN SHUTE, 


Price, 25 ets. 


From Advertisers. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, New York, Manw- 
eee and Exhibitor of lh teens Rise 
5, 1877. 
It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue a? 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me'l had found a medium of the t value. 
I am glad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive b a 
that cannot possibly be made good, an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to thie fact. 


[From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, #c., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinek-~ 
—. Agency for Schools and Teechere, © Union. 
Square, New York.) 

I have been so gratified with the returns from ey 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 
may safely say I have received more answers 

my advertisement in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


From A. J. Weidener, tor the Centen- 
: nial season, of the pak si Hotel, Philadelphia 
July 31, 1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that I have heard 
from my advertisement in your oftener than. 
from any other paper in which i oi advertised. 
this season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the yt 
. Companion, 29 Fulton Street, y tong N. Y.—. 

January 19, 18TT.] 

{t is very gratifying du these times to find! 
now and then & pal ? that brings something like an. 
adequate return for the money invested. I have 
been agreeably disappointed with the results of my’ 
advertisement in your columns. ; 
(From Se feryregraph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January, 

29, 1877 . 

We have received a large number of lications. 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, including one. 

from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried: 
so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the. 
advertisement has brought us. 


From Browne's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey: 
t Street, New York.—Feb. 20, 18TT.} 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 
acknowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
medium. 

Having thoroughly tested 
fully the results, we can ho; y state 
vertisement in The Sunday School Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some hea 
consisted largely of orders for goods in which it was 
stated that the advertisement was seen in The Sun- 
day School Times. These orders were from all parts 
of the country. 


From M.W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
: Iu.—January 16, 1877.) 
More than three hundred letters were received 
= our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
mes. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices : 
r line (as above), 30-cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 60 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 62 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








AGENTS WANTED. 








New and Thrilling !! 


ACENTS 


Millions Eager For It!! 3000 


ROSSrxz 
ren THe CREScE ral 


By the eminent L. P. BROCKETT Unfolds the 
8 ¢ SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and RELIGIOUS 
Pp ies and History of the Russians and F 
cause of the war, mighty interests at stake; Bi 
hies of Rulers, ete. RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


or terms, address quickly, HUBBARD BROS., 
Publishers, 733 Sansom 8t., Phila. 


FLORENCE OIL STOVE, 


FOR SUMMER COOKING. 
THE BEST. SAFEST, AND | Costs less than 

MOST ECONOMICAL. | cts., per hour for fuel 

NO UNNECESSARY HEAT! NO ODOR!! 
Send for circular and price-list to Wusow & Miuuzr, 
General Agents, Keystone Slate Mantel Works, 1210 
Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED, 














KEEP COOL 


(pp: BY USING THE : 
‘= WartNeY & 


SAFETY 
>) 
SONVENIENCE . ECON 
LED FOR BROILING AND B 
0 FLAVOR OR ODOR CAN BE DETE 
Wuitney. & Hace Manuractur 
123 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILAD’A 


| 








36 Bromfield §f,, Boston. 











or init nian 


512 


ee 





RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets, Rus- 
tic Vases, Rustic Set- 
tees, Rustic Chairs, Bird 
Houses, Window Gardens 
Portable Flower Stands, 
Rustic Designs of all de- 
scriptions manufactured 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[August 11, 1877, 








and for sale. 
Florists Supplies | 
IN GENERAL. | 
This Hanging Basket | 
in five sizes, 8, 94 1144 
13 and 15 ine ‘yy in at | 
ameter. Price, 75c., $1, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2. 50, sent by | 
express to any part of 
the U. 8., on receipt of | 
price. 
Send stamp for Illus- | 
Y trated Catalogue, | 


Rustic Mfg. Co. | 


29 FULTON ST., } 
New Yore City. 








} 
bs SbT COMPLI | 

In Solid Black Walnut, Ash, or | 
Chestnut, 

Elegant Polished Panels. | 


Upholstered in Terry, $65, 
Plush, $75. 
25 Patterns of Church Sets in Stock, $45 to $800. 
Medal awarded by the U. 8. Centennial Com- 
mission at Philadelphia. 
Photographs and Price Lists sent on application. 


Paine'’s Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY. 
INTERNATIONAL 


S. 8S. WALL MAP, 


Largest, Cheapest, and Best. 
No Sunday-school can weil do without it, 


The Journeys of St. Paul, 


Speciall designed to illustrate the Interna- 
tional 8. Lessons for 1877. Note the size, 
40x60 inches. 


The names of places are in large, bold letters, 
and can be read 50 to 60 feet. 


To properly bring the lexsons before the school 
it 1s indispensable, 
PRICE. 
1. Plain black, on cream tinted paper........ $1 00 
2. With colored tines, showing the apostie’s 
various journeys, cre-m or white paper_1 50 
8 On fine white mu-lin...._....-.----.--..--. 2 ov 
4. Onwhite paper, mounted on muslin and 
varnished, countries colored, with rol- 
lers, by express, only.....-----.------. 3 00 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, PREPAID. 
PUBLISHED BY 


M.A. Coudy, 2935 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo | 








87. 20. PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS.” 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 
GREAT 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS © 
Pee Vee Seaee | 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Owty Oneans assiened Finst Rank at Cenrenntat, 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impowrble for 
work of such excellence w: shout unequaled facilities for manusacture, 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


Ive octave deuble rood —- 1 O O 


tremulan 
Ive octave n. ated "stops. 
F th vOix celeste, 1 14 
Seid also Phy pote ben or quarterly payments, or rented until 
vent poys, A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $1.20 per querter for ten quarters, Catalogues free, 
MIASON & HANILIN ORCAN CO. 
144 Tremon: St. ¢ 25 Union Sq. g 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW ORE. CHICAGO. 

















Minest syte on AUTOGRAPHS dein in the 











finest style on wood. Make the most elegant 
is. Postpaid, $1.50. Sample sheet for Sc. 
stamp. W. L. Jacobs, W heeling, Ww. , Va. 





Assorted Decalcomanies, or 35 ations For- | 
20 ee seanpe for l0c, J. A, Pierce, 75 Madi- 


ioe | 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name | 
Woc., post-paid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. | 





| J ESTEY & COMPANY, 








No. 160.—¥ront View. 


_No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 


Chapels, etc., is proving a 


SRA T SUuUCCOFRSss. 
Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





SAXE & ROBERTSON, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ESTEY ORGANS, 
No. 36 EAST Mth ST., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








THE BEST S.S. Papers in the FIELD 


Taken by Live Schools of All Denominations, Christian Always—Sectarian New 


The Little Sower’ yo oiscnes an: 


handsomest, an 
est Sunday-School paper in the world, Faultless 
typography, fresh and originality, and beautiful 
illustrations. Weekly, in clubs of ten copies. 60 cts. 
per year. Monthly Magazine, $1.00 per year. 


The Little Chief Superbly illustrated 


with richly-colored 
pictures-is the largest and finest paper published for 
the little ones of the Infant Class, 
Weekly, in clubs of ten, only 50 cents per year. 





The Golden Lesson‘. sean 


zine for Sun- 
day-school Leer ee te gene to | Tag es les- 
sons and Sunday-school work. P. Jacobs. 
Fresh, full and asenen. The we = ‘class. a, 00 
per year. One month on trial F Send for it. 


The Good Seed }:3 73"), i" 


Leaf is soconvenient 
in form, and so perfect in make-up, that it 1s recog- 
nized as the Model Lesson Paper. 

x00 copies one month, $1.00; one year, $9.00. 





You are invited to Send for Specimens. Compare them with others, then SELECT THE BEST 


ADDRESS 


SHIVEL & SMITH, Indianapolis, Ind. 








INSURANCE. x 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $56,940,006.37. 

The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its 


surplus premiums are returned to the members | 


every vear, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates, All policies non-forfeitable for their 


| value. Endowment fy g issued at life rates 


Agents Wanted. Ap S. STEPHENS, Vice- 
President, 921 Chestnut st. Phitadelphia, Pa. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
| Samed $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,655,717.20. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass't. Secretary. 


SU FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


434 W ve STREET. 





CASH CAPITA - $200,000 
DIRECTORS: 
NELSON 4 EVANS, JOHN F. GRAEFF, 
Presiden Vice-President. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, THOMAS KENNEDY, 
INGSLEY, JAMES HUNTER, 
HENRY HAINES, 
WM. M. SINCLAIR. 
JOHN S. WHILLDIN, 
'‘HOMAS, DELL NOBLIT, JR., 
F. W. KENNEDY, J. B. SHEPPARD, 
W. GC. HAMILTO) Ny, WM. A. LEVERING, 
J. 8. ELWELL, D. E. SMALL, York, Pa. 
WM. H. HAINES, Secretary. 
JOHN CRAW vFORD, Ass’t ‘Booretary. 


RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 


Sent C, 2. D. For examination, all charges paid. No 
risk. No humbug. Write for catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa 





_| AGREAT OFFER 3! atc nra’times 


of 100 a rete Many RGANS, new and 
aed af yo including 
WATERS? at 1 Be ye Prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS ge CLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1<3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50, .4 “tops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL a 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Lllustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 34th St., Union square, W. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


The New York Times says: “ Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime Organ ” is a beautiful little instrument. Sim- 
ply perfect. The chime of two and one-half octavo 

lis, and the artistic effects capable of being pro- 
duced by the plaver, are fine. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—_{Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these instru- 
ments with confidence, from personal knowledge.— 
[N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
we Ww ctcansae ia ea sg 


» MADAME FOY’S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity every year 
And tor Health, Comfort, and Style 
is acknowledged the Best Article 
of the kind ever made. For sale 
by all leading jobbers and retail- 
ers. Beware of imitations and in- 
wee «ha Manufactured solely 

Add & HARMON, New Haven, 








ADIES’ COLORED GLOVES, 5 cts. A PAIR 
4 Ladies’ Colored Silk Glove, 10¢c. a pair. Cardinal. 
Pink and Blue Ribbed Hose 124 to zc. Beautiful 
Hamburg Edgings, 5, 8, 1244. to 50c. Fine, Soft 
Wool Flannel, 1234 18, a to Pearl Shirt and 
Dress Buttons, 2, 12%, 2 





OWEN EVANS’ Cheap Store, 


128 North Eighth 8t., door below Cherry 











“THE BEST POLISH DY THE WORTD.* 








PUBLICATIONS. 


| ‘My Picture Lesson’ 


Is A FOUR PAGE 
Weekly paper with the International Lesson told in 


ictures and stories for the little children. Oniy 
13.00 for one hundred copies forayear. “The chil- 
dren are delighted with it.” “Nothing better for 


infant classes.” Specimen copy free. Address 
EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Station D, New York. 


THE ‘BOOK you WANT Now ° 
EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE IT. 
800 PAGES FOR $1.20. 
CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF THE 
APOSTLE PAUL. 


Send $1.20 and 15c. postage to the publisher, 
WILLIAM SYCKELMORE, 1420 Chestnut Street’ 
Philad’a, Pa. For every ten copies ordered, an 
extra copy sent free, 


NOW READY. | 








NIMPORT.—A Novel. Initial volume of “The 
Wayside Series.” Sq.i6mo. Cloth. Flexible cover. 
Design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”). $1.50, 

LOCK WOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIO. 

Just the thing for Botanists and Summer Tourists. 

appt like it. Every one who sees it will want it, 
d $2.00. Send for Circulars. 


*"LOCK WOOD, BROOKS, & CO., 
381 Washington St., Boston. 





Having recently issued a Classified Reference 
Catalogue of general Sunday-school literature 
and helps, in addition to our own publications, 
we shall take pleasure in sending a copy post 
free to any Sunday school worker. Our new 
Catalogue will be quite helpful and suggestive to 
officers or teachers. F.H. Revel, Publisher of 
Evangelical Literature, and Sunday School Em- 
porium, 148 and 150 Madison Street, catcncta 


SUPERINTENDENTS | 


THACHERS 


SEND TO THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 
For were needed in your work. Library 
Books—Choice selections, Sunday-school 
Papers, eens Books, Teachers’ 
Bibles, ete. 

G@. M. VAN DERLIP, 
Depositary. 









































THE BLACKBOARD 
IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


+ BY +3 
FRANK BEARD 














An invaluable work on the rightand the wrong use 
of the blackboard, so that ali may learn how to 
make it a real help in the Sunuav-school. The 
author is too well known to r+ quire an introduction, 
and the book speaks for itself. Price by mail, care- 
iully wrapped, postage prepaid, $1.50. 

Address orders to 
EBEN SHUTE, 
Manager International Sunday School Supply Co.. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For THE SUMMER MONTHS ONLY. We offer our immense 
stock of Books at much less than our regular prices. 
If you want ANY books, send list to us for estimate. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


- GREAT REDUCTION, 


25 PER CENT.IN PRICES - 


SUNT MANTELS 


WILSON & MILLER, 


1210 — Ave.: 1211, 1213 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


SAV al 8 & COLLECTION BOX FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Money ‘3ised easily for 8.5. and Church work by 
using this cox. Superintendents and Pastors en- 
dorse it in highest terms, and “ would not be with- 


out them.” 
ene A SOLD IN 90 DAYS. 
Prices: 8c. each, or $3.00 {+4 hundred. No. 1 
holds 50c.; me) 2, $1.00; No. 3. 


W. SMITH. Ps Clark 3% Chicago, Ill. 
B A W's WASH 


2 FAMILY ‘Seek 
INDIGO-BLUB | a» ® 

















8. Wiirsercre, Propr. 
283 North Second St, Phila. Pa 




















